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FOR THE BIG RETURNS 


Nothing sets up your salesmen like a definite competitive edge. 
Extra skill and understanding can help you bring home the big 
returns in good times and bad! 


With Jam Handy professional sales training services you can 
put your men through regular workouts in the basic ground 
strokes of selling. We'll help your men score consistently, with 


motion pictures, slidefilms and other training aids that pay 
their way in sales power. 


Costs will be surprisingly modest for top-flight quality. So 
next time you'd like to sharpen your sales stroke for more of 
the big returns, call on us. For full details, get in touch 
now with... 


7c JAM HANDY Onganigélion 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES «¢ DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


VISUALIZATIONS e¢ SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


lf you want to make a sale... 


..theres nothing so powerful as an idea 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


Every month, 15% million family members (most of 


them husbands and wives) pore over the pages of Better 
Homes and Gardens, eager for ideas and ready to carry 
them out. In BH&G’s stimulating climate, the realities 
of how to live better are more fascinating than fiction. 

There’s sales magic in the what-to-do and 
how-to-do-it atmosphere of America’s 
favorite idea magazine. Because when 


During the year '/3 of America reads \ 


i 
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people are persuaded to turn ideas into action, they’re 
ready to buy. The list of products that can benefit from 
Better Homes and Gardens sales magic is as endless as a 
family’s needs and aspirations. For chapter and verse, 
talk to your BH&G representative. Meredith of Des Moines 
. America’s biggest publisher 
of ideas for today’s living and 
tomorrow’s plans 


.the family idea magazine 


NOW OVER 4,600,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


EDITORIAL 


HIGHLIGHTS A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor 

pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus 


PULL OUT THE ASPIRIN CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 


Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news 
stand sale alt any 5lc-or-over magazine, 6 mos 
9 


> 
If you don’t know your cost per sales call, dollars of sales 
per call, and field selling cost as a percent of the total — Ee tas bee ane 
— 
sales dollar, you'll probably get a headache when you see rae # 
th Whitis ’ : CIRCULATION QUALITY 
em. iting Corp. has developed a technique to pro- Playboy ts now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
vide these figures which can be adapted to any company MAGAZINE ‘REPORT-—the one sudience study thet 
. . ? - compares most leading con i by on 
selling to industry. And you'll find that “Soaring Cost Per common. yardstick. ‘Starch facts ‘confirm - Playboy's 
. " d d > | elaim to the top-quality young male market 
Industrial Call Reveals Need for Top Salesmen.” Page 38 AGE 
28 is the median age of the male Playboy reader 
70.2% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 


34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 


IT’S TIME TO DEBUNK HUMAN RELATIONS! on ig a ati of readership in receptive 18-34 
INCOME 

$7.281 is the median income of the Playboy household 

Soft spoken Bernard Davis throws off his mantle of gentle- Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book 


MARITAL STATUS 
nes are ¢ av ¢ ¢ a , irre 
s here and says that the old axiom “A happy worker sir pen dbs ecttnn cag Sneha) sais tinal 


is a productive and efficient worker” is just “a lot of fool- areal at patie cumk te Ob ata. 


ishness.” After reading this, you may want to “debunk” URBANITY 


re — “ : 71.1% of all Playboy households are located in the 
Davis, but you'll also ask yourself, “Am I being a suc- 168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 


R % i ai only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements 

cessful manager, or trying to win a popularity contest? APPAREL 
38.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
Page 82 more than $500 for wearing apparel! during past 12 
months. Top figure for all men’s magazines included 


in Starch 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘ | q 
MANAGEMENT'S PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SINS Sine’ “S2e% of Plastey ‘hovertelte haves morte 
camera. Each of these figures is higher than that 
reported for any other magazine in Starch Report 


Millions are going down the drain for programs that falter TRAVEL 


: . P © 27.7% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
and fail to achieve reasonable return on investment. Why? ness travel during past 12 months, Playboy is 2nd 


H B ‘ll h . only to Nation’s Business in Starch Report. 

ere are some answers. Better still, here are some practical AUTOMOBILES 

suggestions ab J * i TOV is 95.7% of Playboy households own one or more auto- 
gg about what you can do to improve this mbites 6292 om three or more, “1319 awomeblie 
av , for every 100 layboy households. 55.1% of a 

pay off. Page 33 Playboy households bought an automobile during the 

past 12 months. All of these figures are highest 

reported by Starch for any magazine 


TOBACCO 
GREAT SALESMEN REMEMBER LITTLE THINGS a 
are 88 male smokers reading every 100 copies of 
Playboy No magazine reported by Starch has @ 
ane a ' higher degree of readership by male smokers 
How many times have you heard “It’s the little thing Liquor 


” . . > 
i Ol Ss. é ; 2 >r é ¢ , iS i j 85.9% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
that counts.” James Bender maintains, “It’s the little thing 90 of Vinten fusttion Gate on ceeve, Siamaes 
that sells.” Do your men add the personal, the emotionally oe ee eee 


appealing things to their selling efforts? Page 46 INSURANCE 

" 3 26.3% of Playboy households purchased life insurance 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only to 


HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
electric coffee makers, mixers, fans, fry pans, toasters 
and radios during the past 12 mos. than those receiv- 
ing any other magazine. More proof that the l’layboy 
reader is at his peak period of purchasing 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina gg nto ae that ~ 4 pag en Begin 
i , : , from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
Advertisers’ Index 103 Marketing Pictograph 41 " the largest single amount of inquiries pro- 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hats 
. . > | ° y a net @ 

Corporate Close-up 12 Sales Promotion Idea File 78 | ARs} expected inquiries but none in 
Une mail orver advertiser sold over 27,000 drinking 
i i team sweaters at $5.75 each during just the first four 

Editorials 7 Scratch Pad 104 months that his 4” ad ran exelusively in I’layboy 
f Kaywoodie l’ipes reports that a buried offer of a 25¢ 
x i i i iti catalogue in their advertising during the holiday 
Executive Shifts Significant Trends 17 Scandi bat pene pulled anany Geote SORNUIEEE one ensl- 
per-order basis than any other magazine they used 


PLAYBOY 
Letters Tools for Selling . 71 232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 


High Spot Cities They’re in the News 36 


Mail Promotion Worth Writing For 54 
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make ita 
golden year 
every year 
with 


Dinyle 


for Business 
Gifts e Premiums 
Awards e Incentives 
Prizes @ Anniversaries 
Contests 


prestige 
gifts at 
surprisingly 
low pr wes 


Lifetime-lasting, solid golden- 
hued Dirilyte flatware and hol- 
loware is nationally advertised, 
wanted, appreciated by the entire 
family. Let us explain the time- 
saving continuous Dirilyte pro- 
gram. Wide price range, over 100 
distinctive items. Special quan- 
tity discounts. 

Write on company lette rhead for preee 
infor mation oT busine SS gift 
counselling service ; 

GOLDEN- 

HUED 


DIRILYTE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


& ales ilanesement 
"Otago Saas A Serge 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR and PUBLISHER 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
MANAGING EDITOR 
SENIOR EDITOR 


ASSOCIATE MANAGING EDITOR 


Senior Associate Editors 
Associate Editors 


Midwest Editor 
Art Director 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Assistant Director of Research 
Consulting Economist 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Assistant Production Manager 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Editorial Assistant 


Philip Salisbury 
A. R. Hahn 
John H. Caldwell 


Lawrence M. Hughes 


Robert C. Nicholson 


Alice B. Ecke 
Harry Woodward 


George F. Hoover 
George P. Nicholas 


Robert A. Kelly 
Rich Life 
Dr. Jay M. Gould 


Alfred Hong 
Peter B. B. Andrews 


T. Robert O’Brien 
Alice Harris 


H. M. Howard 
Edith Koufax 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


DIRECTOR 
Assistant Director 
Subscription Manager 


U. S. and Canada: $10 a year 


President 
Treasurer 
Vice President, Sales 


R. E. Smallwood 
Edward S. Hoffman 
Cc. V. Kohl 


Foreign: $15 


John W. Hartman 
Ralph L. Wilson 
Randy Brown 


Senior Vice Presidents C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
W. E. Dunsby 
R. E. Smallwood 


Wm. McClenaghan 


Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING (in addi- 
; = tion to Sales Management): Sales Meetings, Tide, 
|= = Premium Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rubber World, Plas- 
\ tics Technology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, Floor 
Covering Profits and Tires-TBA Merchandising. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Associated National Magazine 
@ Business Gi Business WPA pater 


“ Cireylations Publications Publications “"““ Association 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is gy PROGRESS, Is published the first and 
third Friday of every month, except in M September and November when a third 
“A yy with Bill Brothers ag >. 

Entered as second class matter May 27 Post Office, East Strouds 2t: Pa., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Publication. (pristing} Me fices, E? | North Crystal St., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Address mall to 630 Third Avenue, New York | 17, N 
SALES MeserEnes, Part Il of be Management, Is leswed ya times a year—in January, 
March, May. "September and November. Editorial and production office: 1212 Chestnut 
tobe paeacie la 7, Pa. WAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 


Copyright, Sales Management, Inc., 1959 
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| ORIGINATORS OF THE e 
| PLAN WITH RUNZHEIMER MILEAGE ALLOW AN 


= 


Now YOU too can benefit from the specialized 
automotive fleet lease and management plans 
developed by The LEE FLEET SYSTEM —suc- 
cessfully used for so many years by America’s 
largest corporations. 


The LEE FLEET SYSTEM has franchised a 
new car dealer in your area to bring to local fleet 
operators all the advantages of the unique Lee 
Fleet lease and management plans, heretofore 
available only to national accounts. Now this 
dealer can tailor a plan to fit your specific needs 
—whatever the type or size of your fleet, whether 
passenger cars or trucks—a plan to meet the spe- 
cial requirements of your business. 


The LEE FLEET SYSTEM offers release of 
capital, simplification of accounting procedures, 
favorable tax position, relief from administrative 
details, annual or bi-annual vehicle replacement, 
lower maintenance costs—a complete program 
to save YOU time and money! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE LEE FLEET SYSTEM 


Keith Building . Cleveland 15, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: 


1 would like more information about The LEE FLEET SYSTEM and the name 
of your dealer licensee in this area. 


NAME TITLE 
Inquiries invited from new car dealers ; COMPANY 
interested in joining The LEE FLEET SYSTEM —_— 


City STATE 


Our fleet is ( ) company owned, ( ) salesman owned, ( ) leased. 
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would you like to have 
Consulting Engineers 
specify your product 
more often? Then read: 


how to Get On the Engineers | & 


specifications 


Write for this important information 
today. See how to employ the best 
salesmen at your command ... the con- 
sulting engineers in private practice! 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Wayne near Pleasant Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


The magazine read most by most;Consulting Engineers in Private Practice 
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Insiders vs. Outsiders — ead 


We could not help but be impressed as we looked over the for one purpose 
returns [See page 68 this issue for “Sales Chiefs Back Their Own 
Stock”] from Sales Management’s Sales Leadership Panelists 
and noted their great confidence in the value of their companies’ 
stock at the end of the next three years. 


“Looking ahead three years,” we asked 791 sales executive 
subscribers, “how do you think the price quotation of your com- 


pany’s shares will compare on January 1, 1962, with the popular 
stock averages?” 


Sixty-nine percent of the respondents told us that they expect 
the price of their corporation’s stock will either appreciate more, 


or decline less, as of January 1, 1962, than the common stock 
averages. 


Sales executives are true insiders. They sense, and learn about 
sales increases—and decreases—before anyone else in their firms. 


So it is not surprising that an increasing number of corpora- 
tions are electing their sales heads to the board of directors. In 
fact, of the highest paid group of company officers [See “How 
112 Top Sales Chiefs Are Paid,” Sales Management, February 20, 
1959, page 94] 84% now are directors. 


We predict nominations to be made in the next few weeks 
will substantially raise the number of sales executives on boards 
of directors. What better place... 

Of the 112 corporations listed in the sales executive salary What better timing... 
study, 52% of the directors (695) were insiders, and 48% (628) 


ma for your 
were outside directors. 


PRODUCT ADVERTISING 
Sun Oil Co. has 14 directors (all insiders), and Liggett & Myers a tudes 
Tobacco Co. has 12 directors (also all insiders). But United States y 
Rubber Co. has 14 outside and 3 inside directors. United Air changing markets? 
Lines, Inc. has 11 outside and 4 inside directors. Which compa- : : 
‘ : Details? Send for 26-piece 
nies have turned in the best performance: profit, sales? t 
complete Data File Folder. 


Most corporations, in their proxy statements, seldom say more 
than is required by law. A notable exception is Interchemical 
Corp., which took a useful paragraph in its 1958 proxy statement 
to explain its philosophy of selecting directors. 


“The various business of Interchemical,” the board of directors 
said to shareholders, “are conducted by separate operating divi- 
sions, each under its own operating management. An informal 
plan of having the heads of these units serve on the Board of 
Directors in rotation, two ata time, is designed to provide their CED 61 a SS esclwet ae % 
closer participation in the consideration of over-all problems. | FEEL -- - Aries win SE as prensa 


i 


PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS t 


An enlightening discussion of “Making an Inside Board Work 
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YOURS FREE! 


A reproduction in full color of the year’s 
z most unusual oil painting ... 


| ‘WASHINGTON 


SQUARE’ 


(A PROTEST ) 


BY WILL JONES 


LIMITED OFFER! 


Write: The Minneapolis Star and Tribune for your copy 


What makes a newspaper great? 


Ever wonder how 
it would feel to 
chuck the job and 
mortgage, leave 
the wife and kids, 
move to Green- 
wich Village and 
become a struggling artist? 

Don’t stir from your easy chair. 
Reach for the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune and let Will Jones live your 
suppressed desires for you. 

Catering to oddball whims (his 
readers’, his friends’ or his own) is a 
specialty of this owlish Minneapolis 
Tribune writer who reports on en- 
tertainment, food, hot jazz and the 
lighter aspects of culture from a daily 
column improbably located next to 
the Tribune’s classified section. 

Jones is recently home from a ten- 
day struggle in Greenwich Village 
that produced a series of personal 
adventures unique in the annals of 


8 


art, plus a wet oil painting of such 
stupefying color and composition 
that sensitive eyes around New 
York’s Washington Square still 
water at the memory. 

Jones completed his masterwork 
in one afternoon on a Village side- 
walk against odds that would stun 
a lesser artist. Park-bench loungers, 
passers-by, kids, cops, existentialists 
and plain bums paused to comment, 
criticize or interfere, supplying Jones 
with enough hilarious material to 
stuff a half-dozen columns for the 
folks back home. Excruciated art 
dealers to whom Jones blandly of- 
fered the dripping canvas for sale 
unconsciously volunteered more fun. 

Side trips to a ‘“‘Beat Generation’”’ 
poetry reading, a tryout for an off- 
Broadway stage role and a typical 
Village party attended by typical 
Village types helped to round out a 
series of Big Town adventures that 


earned Jones front-page readership 
for his back-page slot in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Assignment of specialists like Will 
Jones to the serious job of being 
entertaining as well as enlightening 
is part of a continuing effort to pro- 
duce stimulating, well-balanced 
newspapers with the fresh and lively 
“*home town feel’’ that earns for the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune the 
regular readership and responsive 
regard of a whole region—the 34 
state Upper Midwest area. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


635,000 SUNDAY- 500,000 DAILY 
JOHN COWLES, President 
Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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in an Outside World” was published in the February 14 issue of 
Business Week. It cites the experience of Hercules Powder Co., 

which has just nominated five new directors, enlarging the heard 
to 16 members. This year, as each year since 1913, the board 


consists only of “inside” members, that is, employes of the 
company. 


Hercules, as are Sun Oil and Liggett & Myers, is a minority 
advocate of the wholly inside board. In a just released report, 
the National Industrial Conference Board concludes that a “bal- 
anced board” should have some outside representation. Only 
4.5% of the corporations studied by NICB have wholly insider 
boards. 


From present evidence two major conclusions, affecting the 
sales executive, can be drawn: The sales executive is a true 
insider and his presence is needed and welcomed on the boards 
of companies whose sales heads are among the firm’s top three 
highest paid officers; and that shareholders, presently, prefer 
an almost 50-50 split between insiders and outsiders on their 
boards. 


Getting Everyone into the Act 


You have heard us use this expression—getting everyone into 
the act—and you'll hear us use it again. You, as a sales executive, 
are expected to be a leader. And you know that marketing, in a 
sense, means enlisting the support of everyone in your company 
to advance your company’s sales position. 


Suppose, for example, you are going to stage an open house, 
as Hitchcock Publishing Co. did recently in Wheaton, Ill. You 
might bring salesmen in from all your territories and make them 
the official greeters of your guests, and tour guides. When sales- 
men are faced with the opportunity to explain all the home office 
functions they are forced to learn a little more about them. And 
you help your salesmen—out in the field constantly—overcome 
ae feeling that “no one back there at the home office even knows 

I'm alive.” 


Coffee on Your Competitor 


Whenever salesmen for Continental Coffee Co. get together 


in a sales meeting they drink coffee—their competitors’. 


The management requires them to do it, too! It is a way to 
instill confidence in Continental’s salesmen. 


The salesmen are blindfolded. Salesmen sample four cups, 
two containing Continental, two with competitors’. Then each 
salesman writes a report on his preference. 


Company-wide results—from Continental’s 25 districts encom- 
passing 182 routes in 20 states—are tabulated. They are given 
to the salesmen to show to customers and prospects. 


So don’t be afraid of the coffee break. Use it to your advan- 
tage—if you believe you have a quality edge on competition! 
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WHBE-TV 


... covers the nation's 


TV MARKET 


The Quad-City Metropolitan Area, 
home of WHBF-TV, is the hub of a 
great agriculture and industrial ter- 
ritory that encompasses |,300,000 
people . . . the 47th TV market in 
the nation. 


The Quad-City Metropolitan Area 
is highly recommended as a mid- 
America test market. For here is a 
well-balanced economy with stable 
buying power, isolated from any 
other major market influences. 
* 

Ask Avery-Knodel, representatives, for 
complete market dato or write fo Maurice 


Corken, WHBF-TV, Telco Bldg., Rock Island 
Ilinois. 


‘ 
* WHBF-TV 
CBS 
REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 


“Value Analysis! 


Thats the way 
| buy!” 


Purchasing agents across the country 
will be watching for the June 8th issue 
of PURCHASING Magazine . . . because 
that’s the date of the annual roundup 
and report on VALUE ANALYsIS, the 
modern purchasing technique for indus- 
trial buyers. 


The intense coverage and intense use 
of the June 8 Value Analysis issue offers 
an unusual opportunity to advertisers: 


® greatest coverage of industrial pur- 
chasing agents available 


® extra circulation—last year over 700 
industrial concerns ordered extra copies 
of the Value Analysis issue 


® extra readership, extra use of this 
issue as a reference manual 


Intense merchandising assures 
coverage, readership, use 


Industrial purchasing agents are alerted 
to the values of this special issue: 


..- letters from the editors of 
PURCHASING Magazine 
..-special editorial notices in 
PURCHASING 

... alerting of local N.A.P.A. chapters 
..- advertisements in PURCHASING 
describing this edition 
.--instructions on how to use the 
Value Analysis issue 

... advance offer to readers for addi- 
tional copies for their buyers 

You get the benefit of all this merchandis- 
ing when you put your complete story in 


the Value Analysis issue of PuRCHASING 
Magazine. 
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“the way he buys 
is the way 


| want to sell!” 


Because Value Analysis is the hottest thing in industrial 


. . . Y dvertisement can be placed in the section | 
buying, it is also the smartest approach to industrial selling! err P ' | 


of your choice: 


There are two ways a supplier can use this approach: MATERIALS MATERIALS HANDLING 
; ; COMPONENT PARTS PACKAGING & SHIPPING 
1. Make sure his salesmen understand what Value Analysis PRODUCTION TOOLS — OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


e ° ° ° ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT MRO & SAFETY 
is, how buyers use it, how sellers can use it effectively to 
approach buyers. 


2. Tell your product story regularly in PURCHASING Maga- 
zine...and make especially sure it is told in the forthcoming 
Value Analysis issue. Over 28,000 purchasing executives will 
read, study, save, use the information over and over again. 


AND NOTE THIS: In spite of its extra readership, the 
Value Analysis issue is available at regular rates. 


Remember . . . the closing date for the JUNE 8th VALUE ANALYSIS 
ANALYsIs issue is... MAY 18th. ISSUE 


%: se 


YURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover- Mast publication 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
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IT HAPPENED 
IN MEMPHIS! 


by 
Bert Ferguson 
Exec. Vice-President, 


WDIA 


A big success story began right here 
in Memphis, just ten years ago, when 
WDIA began to program exclusively 
to Negroes. WDIA is now America’s 
only 50,000 watt Negro radio sta- 
tion . . . only 50,000 watt station in 
the Memphis area! And... WDIA 
reaches—and sells—1,237,686 Negroes. 
Almost 10% of the nation’s entire 
Negro population! 


SALES UNLIMITED! 


And, this fabulous success story can 
mean high volume sales and profits for 
you! Negroes in WDIA’S big listening- 
buying audience brought home pay- 
checks totaling $616,294,100 last year. 
Negroes make up over 40% of the 
Memphis market area. And they spent, 
on the average, 80% of this income 
on consumer goods, Negroes bought 
48.7% of the salad dressing sold in 
Memphis last year . . . 68.5% of the 
canned and powdered milk and cream 

. 61.3% of all the flour! 


_In the past 10 years, national and 
local advertisers have invested $4,396,- 
854.81 in WDIA! That's a lot of 
money! That's a lot of satisfied adver- 
tisers! ‘l’o name just a few: 


B.C. HEADACHE REMEDY 
WONDER BREAD . . PROCTER & 
GAMBLE .. . CARNATION MILK 

. »« CAMEL CIGARETTES .. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 

Why don’t you stake out a claim in 
this ready made gold mine now? Drop 
us a line. Let us prove to you: If you 
want acceptance—and buying action— 
in the Memphis Negro Market, you 
want WDIA! 


TOP RATED BY NIELSEN 
AND ALL OTHER 
AUDIENCE SURVEYS! 


WDIA Is Represented Nationally 


by John E. Pearson Company 


EGMONT SONDERLING, President 


Arcuie S. Grinacps, Jr., Sales Manager 
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CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


No Playing Hookey Here 


“Briefly, three Grand Rapids citizens formed a partnership in 1886 
and gave birth to what is now the American Seating Co. In a. span 
of 71 years, through many consolidations, it has grown to be the largest 
manufacturer of public seating in the world.” 


That’s not a new quote. H. M. Taliaferro, then president and now 
chairman of the Grand Rapids, Mich., firm said that ety the New 
York Society of Security Analysts in September of 1957. It still holds 
true. And today this patriarch of public seating seems — be experi- 
encing the birth pangs of new marketing life. 


American Seating is, and has been for some time, the major factor 
in school furniture. But since World War II, the number of its com- 
petitors has jumped from 11 or 12 to 45 in this field alone. Altogether, 
the number of public seating competitors is close to 300. Yet, “no 
single competitor competes with us on all of our product lines,” 
maintains J. M. VerMeulen, a slow but sense-talking man who worked 
his way up from the foundry to the presidency (last April) of the 
company. Even with increased competition, American Seating has 
been increasing its share of the estimated $75 to $100 million market. 
And in a market that American Seating says is leveling out, the firm 
expects to make that share even larger. Here’s how: 


e A merchandising-ad campaign geared to inform the public of the 
importance of school-seating. The company always has been heavy in 
business magazine advertising. But some of its ad dollars are now 
being dramatically shifted into consumer magazines; Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post. VerMeulen calls this advertising “not a large 
but we think forceful campaign.” 


® Contests for teachers (tomorrow's administrators who will some 
day be signing order forms). Last year the prize was a trip to Europe. 
This year: a $2,500 cash scholarship award and 40 awards of $200 
each 


e A general institutional approach that will spotlight the impor- 
tance of correct seating in schools. Also an expanded public relations 
program. 


American Seating’s total business breaks down into five kinds of 
public seating: school furniture; theater, auditorium and stadium 
seating; bus and truck seating; church furniture; folding chairs. There 
are also a special products division which manufactures aircraft parts 
and six school supply sales branches. The big item is school furniture. 
Total 1958 sales figures won't be official for a week or so and Ver- 
muelen doesn’t even hazard an estimate. But nine month sales in 
1958 totaled $29.5 million against $28.2 million for the same 1957 
period. He looks for 1959 business to top the 1956 record-breaking 
$40.4 million. 


Trade sources guess that the competitor worrying American Seat- 
ing the most is Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. in the school furniture 
field. Reluctant to discuss industry conditions, VerMeulen graciously 
refuses to name any competitors. But Brunswick-Balke has said it 
is now second in the industry, although it only came on the scene 
about five years ago. The margin between American Seating and 
Brunswick is healthy, but says one BBC man “not insurmountable.” 


You can bet old American Seating will continue to breathe new 
life to try anc make that margin insurmountable. 
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How to get a plug 
on the party | 


Farmers can’t gossip over the back fence like city 
folks for they may live a mile apart. But “‘party line” 
phones serve the same purpose. When farmers get on 
the “‘line” they usually talk farming, exchange opin- 
ions of products and practices. Many buying decisions 
are not only influenced—but actually made—on the 


party line. 


Most companies selling the farm market would like 
to develop this “‘party line preference”’ for their prod- 
ucts. But many companies have trouble doing so: 
competition is keen, and farmers are cautious buyers. 
And yet— 

Eighty per cent of our agricultural clients are the 


sales leaders of their respective industries. 


Obviously advertising can’t do this job alone. It 
takes alert, hard-hitting selling (and superior prod- 
ucts) to maintain sales leadership. But clients will 
tell you that our ads—every one of which was written 
by farm-trained people, on facts gathered first hand 


on customers farms—did their share to boost sales. 


Are we trying to claim some secret formula for 


agricultural advertising? 


Far from it. With us advertising is a serious business 
. and we believe advertising works best stripped 


of hocus-pocus. 


We think our agricultural advertising has succeeded 
primarily because it is in the hands of people who 
know the business of agriculture—and the business 


of advertising. 


So, when our agricultural people build a farm cam- 
paign, they build it on the current facts of farming, 
and in the language of farming. And they use every 
selling tool available. A good example is our recent 
Farm Editors Forum. This was a different kind of 
press conference where clients demonstrated their new 
products to farm editors not in a hotel auditorium, 
but on a 240 acre dirt farm. Editors attending repre- 


sented farm and business publications, radio and TV 
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stations from both North and South America. Result 
—many of our clients’ products got an added plug 


on the “‘party line.” 


Farm advertising is one of four kinds of accounts 
in which we specialize. Others are consumer durable 
goods, industrial products, and the financial and serv- 


ice industries. 
We approach each in the same way—and with 


similar success. Forty-one of our clients are leaders 
in their fields. 


areleller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt and Kecd, Inc: 


NEW YORK «¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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PRe Marketing Team at Proto Talks to Chilton 


“Our ads in the trade and industrial press 


Proto Tool Company of Los Angeles is a manufacturer of mechanics’ hand tools. From its start as a 3-man 
blacksmith shop in 1907, it has grown to national importance within the industry. The company has long 
enjoyed a reputation for being unusually advertising and promotion minded. Also it has long embraced the 
marketing team concept—of weekly staff meetings to keep Sales, Merchandising, Advertising and Research 
fully informed and in gear with current and planned programs. Among the regular members of this group are 
Marvin S. Bandoli, Senior Vice President for Marketing; Henry J. Zellweger, Director of Merchandising; 
Richard E. Reich, Sales Manager; and Jay Womack, Advertising Manager. 

We recently questioned these seasoned and successful men about the use and value of the trade and 
industrial press as an advertising medium. Highlights of their remarks make interesting reading. 


Mr. Bandoli says, ‘‘While much of our adver- 
tising is, of necessity, addressed to the con- 
sumer, we couldn’t imagine ourselves in a 
situation where we did not depend on trade 
and industrial books to perform the workhorse 
as well as the creative function in advertising 
our products . .. We need the trade press not 
only to describe our products, but also to help 
acquaint our distributors and dealers with the 
advertising sales support we give to help move 
our tools through the distributor and the 
dealer to the ultimate consumer.”’ 
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Save time where it counts the most” 


Mr. Zellweger says, ‘‘. .. we have genuinely 
benefited from unprejudiced surveys made by 
responsible publishers in the trade and indus- 
trial field. These surveys—more comprehen- 
sive than we have been able to engage in on 
our own—have uncovered new markets for 
certain of our products; have helped shape 
more effective copy appeals; have pinpointed 
areas needing special attention.”’ 


Mr. Reich says, ‘‘We refer to our full-time 
salesmen as Field Marketing Men, because we 
expect them to understand and employ to the 
fullest all the modern techniques of moving 
tools through the distributor and the dealer to 
the customer. Our men understand the pur- 
pose and value of our trade and industrial 
advertising ... they merchandise our ads regu- 
larly to customers and prospects.”’ 


Mr. Womack says, “'.. . selling time is always 
at a premium. Our ads in the trade and indus- 
trial press save time where it counts most— 
during the sales call—by having already helped 
acquaint the customer with the products and 
services we offer. And of course we acknowl- 
edge the selling effectiveness of our trade ads 
on prospects that we never have a chance 
to call upon.” 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator + Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal * Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journat & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World + Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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“Lancaster 
Harrisburg *. 
York 


is ONE TV market 


when you use 


WGAL-TV 


CHANNEL 8 
LANCASTER, PA. 
NBC and CBS 


, In addition to being the first 
iv a \ Oe choice of viewers in these three 
ee VS important markets, WGAL-TV 
AE camcasven “(ORRZ is the television station for 
A - mi Gettysburg, Hanover, Lebanon, 
Chambersburg, Lewistown, 
Carlisle, Shamokin, Waynesboro, 

and many other communities. 


* 


STEINMAN STATION « Clair McCollough, Pres. 
316,000 WATTS 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, inc. + New York «+ Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Now, for Marketers, Instant Figures 

Have you tried the new instant tea yet? It's quite 
good. A terrific convenience. And, like its still- 
young predecessor, instant coffee, it’s somewhat 
symbolic of the age in which we live. 


Everything is speeded up today. A faster pace. A 
faster race. And this holds true for marketing— 
a fact you've probably noticed. 


Take, for example, what’s happening in the proc- 
essing of market and sales data. Many companies 
could claim that they practically have “instant 
figures,” so fast do today’s machines and methods 
assemble, tabulate and spew out the reports. 


We've been noticing this year especially that an- 
nual statements seem to be coming out a little 
closer to the end of the business year. Not the 
annual reports—they require production time to 
be prettied up with colors and charts for the stock- 
holders—but the announcements of profit or loss, 


sales gain or drop. 


We've noted the widespread installation of data 
processing equipment, the changes in data report- 
ing methods, the greater range of facts and figures 
about sales, about companies, about all industry 
that are not only available today, but fresh and 
alive. 


Fast figures comprise a trend. They can be ex- 
tremely useful for shifting strategy, for gauging 
competitor's gains, for finding marketing weak 
spots for determining a company’s position and its 
direction in a hurry. 


But, fast figures are useless unless they are put 
to use quickly, unless they are analyzed and acted 
upon while they are still hot. Today, figures are 
more perishable than ever. The old axiom still 


holds true “decisions are only as good as the facts 
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on which they are based.” However, modern mar- 
keting demands not only facts, but freshness of 
those facts. 


We've heard of some instances where sales execu- 
tives have let market facts grow stale and thereby 
gave their competitors a break. We've heard mar- 
ket researchers tell of high-priced machines that 
knock out a report in 10 minutes, only to have it 
sit on the marketing man’s desk for 10 days. 


The future is clear. Faster, better, more complete, 
more accurate figures on everything in sales that 
can be counted, measured or weighed. Correct 
information, timely information will make the 


difference in more and more competitive situations. 


Whether your information-compiling is done by 
automated or manual means, it will pay you to 
remember another axiom, “a report 90% accurate 
is preferable to one two weeks late.” And one 
more, while we're at it, “the best of knowledge 


is worthless until it is applied.” 


‘Hypnotic Sell’ Succeeds 


The coffee-buying pattern in the Syracuse, N. Y., 
market was radically changed in just a few short 
weeks by a unique use of saturation spot radio! 


Chock Full O° Nuts, the advertiser, and WNDR, 
the medium, call their new approach to radio ad- 
vertising the “hypnotic sell.” And apparently the 
sell was sufficiently hypnotic to boost sales of the 
company's coffee some 200% almost immediately, 
leveling off after eight months to a 50% overall 


gain. 


The technique is not simply saturation spot adver- 


tising, but super-saturation. The magic of its suc- 


(continued on page 20) 
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GAIN AND AGAIN new advertisers are im- 
A pressed with the way their advertising 
in “U.S.News & Wor.tp Report” gets an un- 
usually high readership. We’re often asked if 
there is some special reason why. There is— 
and the explanation is a simple one. 


First of all, “U.S. News & Wor.Lp Report” 
is read by the kind of people in the best posi- 
tion to act on advertising. Four out of five 
subscribers hold managerial and supervisory 
positions in business, industry, finance, gov- 
ernment and the professions, 

Family incomes average $15,009, highest of 
the news magazines, highest of all magazines 
with more than 1,000,000 circulation. These 


high incomes reflect their positions of respon- 
sibility. 


Secondly, and just as important, people read 
“U.S.News & Worip Report” in the mood to 
be informed. They open each issue knowing 
they will find news they can use in their busi- 
ness plans or personal living. They approach 
the advertising pages with the same expecta- 
tion—“How will I benefit by knowing about 
this?” 


This active readership has been confirmed 
by many national advertisers who make a 
point of inviting inquiries and are therefore 
in the best position to check on the readership 
and results of their advertisements. We have 
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the “commercials” 


more than 125 such case histories in our files, 
reporting “U.S.NEws & Wor LD Report” as No. 
1 in results. Here are two current examples: 


The Spencer Chemical Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., says: 


“In one week’s time, we had over 3,000 
inquiries. By October 10, we had re- 
ceived 4,732 inquiries. By November 10, 
the inquiry count was just short of the 
7,000 mark—another record for our 
company in the number of inquiries 
from a single advertisement.” 


Or consider this one, in terms of actual sales. 
It’s from Peugeot, Inc., New York, importer 
of the Peugeot automobile. 


“As you know, our sedan was put on 
sale approximately April 1. Advertising 
in ‘U.S.NEws & WorLD Report,’ however, 
did not begin until May. Sales figures 
through September show that Peugeot 
went from last place among 54 import- 
ed car brands to 15th place. 


“Although your magazine represents 
only 23% of the total circulation of the 
magazines we used, it accounts for 
roughly 65% of the inquiries received.” 


U.S.News ~ 


COMPLETE 


& World Report 
NEWS MAGALINE 


Here in one audience is a net paid circula- 
tion of 1,100,000 concentrated among Amer- 
ica’s most important people. They spark the 
ideas for their companies and organizations. 
They set the pace for their communities. They 
depend on “U.S.News & Wor.tp Report” for 
the essential news, and they consistently give 
it the most votes as the magazine most useful 
to them, and the magazine in which they place 
the most confidence. 


Coverage of this big and growing market is 
available to advertisers this year at $4.97 per 
page per thousand, lowest in. the field. These 
people, as the above results so clearly show, 
are people who not only read the advertise- 
ments in “U.S.NEws & Worwp Report” but 
act on them, 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


“Useful News for Important People” 
Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other adver- 


tising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 


Net paid circulation now 1,100,000 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —\‘continved) 


cess is credited to emphasis on the very, very soft 


sell, a near-subliminal sell. Here’s how it works: 


WNDR has a 24-hour music and news format. Its 
announcers had been saying, after every record, 
The new WNDR time—10:20.” Last June they 
switched to “Chock Full O’ Nuts Coffee Time— 
10:20,” after every musical number. The whole 
phrase was given in a low-key reportorial manner, 
with no voice inflection at all. Before listeners 
were aware that they were hearing a commercial, 


the commercial was over. 


Week after week WNDR’s announcers used this 
line every three or four minutes, over 300 times a 
day. Super-super-saturation! But, reports Richard 
Sandefur, the station’s sales manager, “there was 
not one single letter of complaint; no bad reaction 
at all.” The under-emphasis of tone prevented 
irritation, but the rain-drop repetition literally 
boomed sales. Customer contact was virtually as- 
sured immediately prior to purchase. 

Before “hypnotic sell’s” initial 13-week test, during 
which advertising was withdrawn from both TV 
and newspapers, Chock Full O’Nuts had almost 
complete distribution among the major grocery 
outlets. That is, all except through Acme Stores. 
Consumer demand following the launching of 
“HS” resulted in Acme climbing on the band- 


. ! 
wagon, too! 


The big sales rise is even more spectacular when 
it is considered that Chock Full O’ Nuts is a prem- 
ium brand of coffee, retailing for 6 to 7 cents more 


per pound. 


Phe coffee company is brewing plans for expansion 
of “hypnotic sell” to at least seven other of its 
markets in the near future, while continuing its 
contract with WNDR. 


Trade Show Buying Enthusiatic 


Trade show exhibitors have been known to be 
cynical even when business is good. But this year 


they seem enthusiatic and a random sampling by 


20 


the editors of Sales Management's sister publica- 
tion, Sales Meetings, indicates that their sales 
success so far this year may be a harbinger of the 
whole-year trend. 


The Institute of Surplus Dealers, New York City, 
chalked up a 200% increase over last year during 
its recent show. Middle Atlantic Lumberman’s As- 
sociation convention, Atlantic City, saw orders 
40% higher than ‘58; Knitwear Mill Representa- 
tives show, New York City, reports “much more 
liberal purchasing”; Home Improvement Products 
Show, New York City, tallied bigger sales for ex- 
hibitors, while noting a trend toward better qual- 
ity merchandise being sought by dealers. 


Business Renting Art, but not Nudes 


On the walls of our new office in a mid-Manhattan 
junior skyscraper, hang two expensive paintings— 
worth $450 and $850, respectively. But we don't 
own them; we rent them. Perhaps we will buy one 
or both of the paintings, but first we are indulging 
ourself in the luxury of living with them for a 
while before we decide to buy or not to buy. Other 
businessmen in New York are doing the same 


thing. 


The owner of “our” paintings is the New York 
Circulating Library of Paintings, Inc., a small 
gallery started by two sisters after war-end. Inven- 
tory of the partners now consists of 1,000 paint- 
ings, ranging in value from $150 to $5000. They 
rent out these art pieces on a monthly basis—22% 
of the value of the painting per month. And, if a 
client should grow especially fond of one, he can 
buy it, applving rent paid to the purchase price. 
However, it is more common to turn in one paint- 
ing and get another sent out. Average rental, 
incidentally, runs $15 per month. 


Ruth S. Butler, president of the gallery, says that 
business executives are among her best customers. 
“Their tastes range from fine 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury paintings to contemporary styles. We have 


not rented any nudes to business offices—as yet.” 
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IN McCALL’S: 


COLOR CREATES 


THE ATMOSPHERE 
For Selling 


In magazines, as in no other media, the beauty and 
realism of four-color editorial content heighten consumer 
interest and attention. Against such a dramatic backdrop, 
people shop for advertised products more readily, 

more confidently. 


In McCall's, during 1958, your customers were exposed to 
more editorial pages per issue having four-color than 
in any other major magazine. 


\ AVERAGE NUMBER OF EDITORIAL PAGES PER ISSUE 
HAVING FOUR-COLOR (YEAR 1958) 


«Mi t 
wy cx ’ 
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” 
re %, 
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Source: Lloyd H. Hall Co. An “editorial page having four-color” is a page on which any editorial material having four-color appears, regardless of 
whether that material occupies the full page or only part of it. 
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the magazine of Togetherness 
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How 54 more companies 
are building greater sales 
at lower cost 

in this first quarter 


These new advertisers in Reader’s Digest, 
convinced by the success of others, are 
now selling through the world’s most 
widely read magazine. 


Almost all companies expect sales gains in 
1959— American business is getting so much 
better these days. 


But—many companies are not content to 
gain merely by riding the rising economy. To 
get a greater share of their markets, 54 com- 
panies have changed their advertising plans. 
They have acted on the lessons of others who 
have found Reader’s Digest a remarkably 
sound means of stimulating sales and build- 
ing profits. 


In the first quarter of 1959, new and old 
advertisers in the Digest have bought 58% 
more pages than last year, the best previous 
first quarter in Digest history. 


They have taken advantage of the Digest’s 
proven benefits, not available anywhere else: 
an all-time high audience; the largest quality 
audience in existence; a sustained belief in 
what the magazine publishes. 


ON PIPE 


They are benefiting from the Digest’s im- 
portant new advantages of flexibility and 
economy: bleed at no extra cost; two-color 
at the same price as black-and-white; four- 
color at only 13.1% more than black-and- 
white; and the availability of half-pages, 
either in color or black-and-white. 


Today you will find a larger portion of 
color advertising in the Digest than in any 
other magazine: 95% in this first quarter, 
compared to 68% a year ago. 


The chief factor responsible for these first- 
quarter increases is the great success others 
have experienced in the Digest. Old and new 
advertisers know about Dove, Kraft, Tappan, 
Fedders-Quigan and others who have re- 
ported unprecedented results from their 
Digest advertising. In addition: 


@ Johnson Wax ran a coupon offer in the 
Digest for Glo-Coat, has had coupons re- 
deemed at the rate of 10,000 per week, 
months after the offer appeared. 


Beltone Hearing Aid mentioned the offer 
of a free booklet in its Digest advertising 

. and the response outpulled any 
national publication ever used! 


Ship’n Shore, the largest manufacturer of 
women’s blouses, reported “widespread 
store enthusiasm” over the sales prospects 
from its first advertisement in the Digest. 


N u-VW OOU 


GELATINE 


state Apples | FLORSHEIM | KRAFT | Vere! 


IN 


SULATING 


Thermopane ME Skippy 
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® Simca used the Digest to tell a detailed, 
long-copy story about its cars .. . and 
credited the magazine with having “out- 
pulled almost everything we’ve ever used.” 


These are just a few of the successes Digest 
advertisers repeatedly enjoy. Why do they 
occur and recur? Because nowhere else can 
advertisers get all of these unique values: 


1. The largest assured audience that can be 
bought anywhere. It is larger than the audience 
of any other magazine, weekly, fortnightly 
or monthly; larger than any newspaper or 
supplement; larger than the average night- 
time network television program. 


2. The largest quality audience that can be 
found. The Digest has more readers in every 
income group than any other magazine. And 
the higher the income group, the greater the 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Westingl 


mouse 
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Digest’s share of the reading audience. 


3. Belief in what the magazine publishes. 
People have faith in Reader’s Digest, in its 
editorial and advertising columns alike. 


4. Discrimination in the advertising accepted. 
The Digest alone, of major advertising media, 
accepts no alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes 
or tobacco, no patent medicines—and for 
any product, it accepts only advertising that 
meets the highest standards of reliability. 


In the light of these benefits, you may wish 
to strengthen your 1959 advertising program 
by including the Reader’s Digest. You will 
address the best audience in America, a 
responsive audience whose enthusiasm for 
a product can assure its sales success. 

And you can reach this audience for $2.91 
per thousand paid circulation—a remarkably 
economical and effective way of selling to the 
best part of America. 


People have faith in 


Readers Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought “ihe 


Here is a secret 
X-ray view 

of one of our 
thinking machines. 


It's a very ancient model, 
just about 
as old as time. 


No pushbuttons, no bells, 
no clankity-clank. 


But we've found that 

if you feed it facts 

and figures, and coffee 

and a sandwich maybe; 

and leave it alone 

for a while... 

there's no limit to what it can do. 


Frankly, no mechanized model is 
ever going to replace it. 
Not around here, anyway. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., Advertising 
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~LM when ACB sits 
down at the piano 


The perfect accompanist for the 
star performer in Sales and Advertising 


Sure! 


You can operate a sales or advertising department 
without ACB Brand-&-Retailer Reports. 


But with these Reports you can do a better job 
... better sales volume... lowered sales cost... 
less ““wheeling and dealing’”’ with your retail outlets 
and your field sales force. 


These ACB Reports capture; tabulate and deliver 
every advertisement appearing in daily or Sunday 
newspapers in which a retailer mentions or features 
your brand, or, brands competing with your own. 


You know exactly which of the 1,393 
major city markets is dragging its feet or 
making good progress. You know how each 
retail merchant in any given town helps or 
hinders your brand with his advertising. 
And the information doubles in value as your sales- 
man receives a duplicate of the ACB Report cover- 
ing his own territory. 
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With these Reports, advertising can be integrated 
closely with sales. The curtain of distance that 
blocks your view of retail activity is lifted. You can 
keep currently informed of the changing schedules 
and advertising copy of your competitors at the 
retail market level. 


More than 1,100 star performers in sales and 
advertising use ACB Reports. Full information 
without obligation by contacting office nearest you. 


ACB’s 48-page catalog describing its 
14 Services sent free on request. 


ve _ Sam Francisco (5) SI First St, 
ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Would you hobble’ 
your sales force 
this way ? 


Of course you wouldn't. 


You want your salesmen to keep in 
close touch with customers and follow 


up sales leads quickly. 


Long Distance telephone calls really 


help your salesmen. 


Used as a regular supplement to field 
visits, they help salesmen cover more 
ground, give better service, and get 


more business. 


Encourage regular use of Long Dis- 
tance calls in your sales operations. 


They bring in more than they cost. 


“A $1 or $2 telephone call is frequently the 
means of closing a sale for corn or soybean 
products worth half a million dollars or more,” 
says E. K. Scheiter, president of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Ill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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more on Moscow 


I happen to have been one of 
the hundreds of engineer salesmeri 
who spent a couple of years in 
Russia back in the 1930's, selling 
American industrial equipment and 
teaching the Russians how to use 
it. There was a lot of competition 
from the English, the Czechs and 
the Germans, but the American 
companies did pretty well. Our 
machine tools, power-generating 
equipment, busses, tractors, etc., 
were well received and copied by 
the Russians down to the last knurl 
on a control knob. For every single 
ase: of equipment that the trusts 

ught from the U.S.A., they dupli- 
cated many themselves and proudly 
showed them off to non-technical 
visitors as their own development. 
Does this tell you anything about 
doing business with Russia? (See 
“Marketing in Moscow,” Sales Man- 
agement, January 16, 1959, page 
36.) 


H. Dennison 
Sales Manager 
Keystone Abrasive Wheel Co. 
Carnegie, Pa. 


. How would I have answered 
that tough question from Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister Kuzmin? 

I would have replied that 
American businessmen are _inter- 
ested only doing business with 
people who will pay for goods sold 
to them and who are not taking 
advantage of every opportunity to 
vilify and destroy them. 


W. B. Taylor, Jr. 
President 
Chicago Pharmacal Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I was particularly interested 
reading your story, because so 
many of the things you did were 
totally different from what I did 
and still the conclusions are 
exactly those at which I arrived. 


E. J. Tangerman 
Editor 
Product Engineering 
New York, N. Y. 
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You must have had a fascinating 


trip. 


Curtis H. Gager 
Executive Vice President 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I enjoyed reading this .. . I 
started to learn a little Russian a 
couple of years ago but didn’t 
keep at it too well... I have been 
mess. oes on ita little more lately 
and, who knows, I may even learn 
some of it. 


H. L. Barnebey 
Barnebey-Cheney Co. 
Columbus, O. 


Read every bit of it and found 
it most engrossing. 


William K. Beard, Jr. 
President 
Associated Business Publications 
New York, N. Y. 


Coming right after Mikoyan’s 
visit, it certainly is most timely, 
and made me feel as though the 
United States had exchanged visi- 
tors. 


Weston Smith 
Managing Director 
Weston Smith Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


Your story is, without question, 
one of the best that I’ve read on 
the marketing problems we are 
currently facing with the Soviets. 
Well-written, lucid and warm—I 
was with you the whole way. 


Walter 
Promotion Manager 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Persson 


. | must say you seem to have 
made the most of your opportuni- 
ties while in that fascinating city. 

Edwin Eberman 


Director 
Famous Artists Schools, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 


ISN’T THIS A NATURAL 
FOR YOUR NEXT 
SALES MEETING? 


This new work-organizer for salesmen can make your 
coming sales meeting more successful give your 
men better selling habits after the meeting and make 
them stick to those habits. 


Pocket-Planner creates precisely the same effect as 
a fine gift: It is a smart looking personal leather acces- 
sory every man will be proud to carry. Every fine detail 
tells your men: ‘‘You deserve the best.’’ That makes a 
man want to do his best for you and the company. 


But there’s much more to Pocket-Planner 
than that. For the moment a salesman slips 
this fine gift into his pocket it actually heips 
him to be a better, more productive salesman! 


You see, Pocket-Planner is a most complete and 
effective work-organizer. The man who uses it finds 
each day better planned. He ‘‘gets into gear” faster 
He builds up a systematic schedule of everything he 
must do and everyone he must see. He squeezes the 
most from every minute of his time. So Pocket-Planner 
is not just a gift, but an investment in a sales aid that 
works. Isn’t this a natural for your meeting: you give 
the men something they appreciate personally and then 
use every day of the year to help the company. it 
fits’ the occasion perfectly because it is tied right 
in to selling better. 

You can not appreciate all this now. But you will 
when you examine Pocket-Planner first-hand. Just mail 
the coupon to receive the complete 27-piece Pocket- 
Planner Set. Use it ‘‘on us’’ and then make your 
decision. 

Many companies you know and respect have first 
seen Pocket-Planner in this free examination way. Most 
of them ordered it at once for the entire sales force. 
Here are a few of the companies who now use Pocket- 
Planner: Diamond Match, Manhattan Life Insurance, 
Personal Products Corporation, Westinghouse, Conti- 
nental Can, Allied Chemical and Dye, American Express, 
Fuller Brush 

Pocket-Planner helps them and it will help you, too. 

Be sure to fill in the date of your meeting and the 
number attending so we can include proper price 
quotations. Remember, you aren't making a decision 
at this time. Do that later. After you've seen Pocket- 
Planner and heard the complete story. But mail the 
coupon now. 


Please complete this coupon, clip te your company 
letterhead and mail today to: 
oes, 


Dept. No. 115 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Regency Crafts, Inc. 


Yes, we'd like to have a Pocket-Planner Set 
for our free examination plus complete details 
on using it as a sales meeting gift. We under- 
stand we are not obligated in any way — 
except to return the unused portion of the set 
if we decide the idea is not for us. 


Our meeting is to be held 


Approximate number attending 
for quantity price quotation. 


Your name and title ____ 


Company 


Address 


| 
| 
l 
I 
I 
| 
in month of __. yeor | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CHILDREN’S CENTER 


Wash and Wear began with me 


You hear more exciting things about this Wash and Wear 
business every day. 

I’m an original customer, so I know. 

My family doesn’t wear the casual styles that I prefer, but 
| hear them talking about clothes a lot. Especially Mom, 
who pretty much decides what we all will wear. 

Mom read about the standards Good Housekeeping set up 
to help dispel consumer confusion. She says that the money- 
back Guaranty Seal means just what it says, and she looks 
for it when she buys. 

You’re not alone, Pop told her one night, because this ad 


Good Housekeeping 


Creates A Climate of Confidence for Your Advertising 


in Women’s Wear says 40,930,000 women are influenced 
by the Seal when they buy. Maybe, he said, women believe 
in it because Good Housekeeping’s Textile Laboratory has 
just completed 24,164 tests on Wash and Wear. 

Well, said Mom, I’m looking forward to their April issue 
because they are going to have more important news about 
Wash and Wear, and with prices the way they are I can’t 
afford to make a mistake. 

Hooray, said Pop, and kissed her. 

They seemed so happy I didn’t holler that it was time 
again to change my personal Wash and Wear. 


ENT OR A REFUND o> 


eo 
©" Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
<q” ~ 


> 
TAS aovenristo WEES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


doorbell... 
now 
what 
| 
want 
to 
tell 


How to ring 6,000,000 doorbells 


Ring the nearly 6,000,000 doorbells of 
First 3's reader families as the vital first 
step in ringing up new sales records in 
the 3 top markets of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia—where the pre-selling 
of millions of heavy-spending custom- 


ers through advertising combines with; 


the mass sales volume of giant self- 
service super markets to account for 


nearly 1/5 of all U.S. Food and Grocery 
product sales. 

In these concentrated, most profit- 
able markets where the family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated Sun- 
day Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
out, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 
MARKETS’ dominant 62% coverage of 
all families. 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


Further, in 264 Industrial North and 
East counties—where 27% of total U. S. 
families consume over 29% of the 
nation’s grocery product purchases— 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers an 
audience of 51% of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold... it’s FIRST 3 
FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE @¢ COLORGRAVURE 


Mew Yorn |7. NY. News Building, 220 East 42nd Syoet, MUrray Hill 7-4894 « Concago 11, lll, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 - Saw Framerseo 4, Calif 155 Montgomery Street, GAriield 1-7946 + Los AwGeLes 5, Calif 3460 Wishwe Bo 
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“BUSINESS ADVERTISING 
GETS NEWS TO MARKET 
IN A HURRY!” 


MARCH 6, 


1959 


“New lighting developments are always interesting news to our 
customers and prospects,” reports Ralph Humbert, Marketing 
Manager, Large Lamp Department of General Electric. ‘‘Adver- 
tising in leading business publications makes it possible for us to 
broadcast the news in a hurry. This is why we consider business 
advertising to be a vital component in our total marketing program. 
“‘A case in point: We used business publications to announce 
our new General Electric Power-Groove Fluorescent lamps, and we 
continue to advertise in these same publications because of their 
sales power. Business advertising works right along with our selling 
force . . . paving the way for sales.” 
IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you can “mechanize” your selling by concentrating 
your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your 
markets. This will result in pinpointing the greatest number of your 
prime prospects at lowest cost. You talk their language while they’re 
in a business mood . . . give your salesmen more time to make 
specific proposals and close sales. 


a,, McGraw-Hill « 
—@. reer eh ae 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


e/a! i ake Dire 
ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 


7,096,366 


Every issue of TV GuIDE since December 27 has sold more than seven million copies. 
Publisher’s estimate for the January 31 issue shows 7,096,366 copies sold. 


No other weekly magazine has ever approached such circulation stature. No other magazine 
anywhere has ever won such wide acceptance so quickly ...TV GuIDE has yet to mark its 


sixth birthday. It is by far the fastest-growing magazine in America. 


Although the growth of TV GurpE has been swift, it is not difficult to place the magazine in 
perspective. A year ago, its circulation was parallel with that of the other giant weeklies. 
Today TV GuIDE sales exceed the guarantee of the next largest weekly magazine by more 


than a million copies per issue! 


Single-copy sales are the most generally accepted criterion of continuing reader interest. They 
account for 78% of TV GuIbE circulation. Food outlets produce more than half of TV Gu1pE’s 


single-copy sale. 


All this helps explain why TV GuIDE is becoming a top-of-the-schedule buy for more and 
more major advertisers... and why dollar volume of advertising published and ordered so 


far this year is 52% ahead of the corresponding figure for 1958. 


Best-Selling Weekly Magazine in America... 
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Management Sins that Hike the Cost 
Of Product Development 


Millions are going down the drain for programs that falter and 


fail to achieve reasonable return on investment. Why? Here 


are some answers. Better still, here are some practical sugges- 


tions about what you can do to improve the payoff in your firm. 


By JACK L. DAVIES* 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants 


DEVELOPMENT EFFORT is ex- 
pensive, unpredictable, and hard to 
manage. Worse, it frequently pro- 
duces inadequate results. 

A special study, (see box, page 32), 
coupled with extensive exposure to 
the problem throughout industry, have 
led to the conclusion that manage- 
ment is often unwittingly putting up 
barriers to the success of this func- 
tion. 

The findings show that good de- 
velopment results will not be achieved 
where there are any or all of these 
barriers: 


1. Failure to think through devel- 
opment goals. Top management often 


*This article is based on Davies’ experi- 
iences while connected with McKinsey & 
Co., managment consultants. As of Feb. 
1, he became director of market plan- 
ning for Fibreboard Paper Products. 
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does not determine with sufficient 
clarity the direction its development 
investment should take. 


2. Overparticipation by top man- 
agement. a management itself is 
involved too broadly and in too great 
depth in the day-to-day conduct of 
development activities. 


3. “Pat” organization thinking. Or- 
ganizational arrangements are not suf- 
ficiently tailor-made to fit the particu- 
lar business concerned. 


4. Tolerance of loose administrative 
practices. Formal operating proce- 
dures are not spelled out sufficiently; 
too much is left to chance. 

These four barriers are closely re- 
lated. Yet examination of each with 
a view to correction offers real op- 
portunity to improve results. 


Failure to Think Through 
Development Goals 


The way many managements com- 
mit significant funds to product de- 
velopment might be likened to the 
children’s game of “pin the tail on 
the donkey.” Although increasing 
amounts of money are being spent 
for development, the special study 
found that only 42% of the companies 
responding had stated their peti 1 
ment objectives in a formal, specific 
way. 

Of more significance is the fact 
that among companies indicating 
greatest satisfaction® with develop- 
ment results, 50% developed formal- 
ized objectives in their planning, 
while among companies indicating 
greatest disappointment with results, 
only 20% did so. 

Many respondents stressed this 
problem when asked to discuss major 
obstacles to success. Said one execu- 
tive: 

“We suffer through inadequate for- 
mulation of management goals and 
objectives in a measurable form. As 
of now, various screening criteria are 
being applied, but the precise rela- 
tionship between these criteria and 


* A self-rating response made it possible 
to isolate respondents in the mall surve 
who felt a high degree of satisfaction with 
their development work from those who 
felt extreme dissatisfaction. 
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management's true goals remains to 
be determined.” 

Let us turn to some fundamentals 
and see why this is such a significant 
problem and how managements 
might improve their performance. 

In any business a few factors exist 
which are critical to success, and 
these ought to be clearly understood 
for each particular enterprise. They 
are the areas where decisions must 
be sound or, over the long term, the 
enterprise cannot succeed. Identify- 
ing such key factors requires a deep 
understanding of the business _in- 
volved. What are the basic econom- 
ics? What precisely does added vol- 
ume mean? Is growth possible on the 
present product base? Can capital be 
attracted to support growth? What 
is the significance of innovation? Is 
the future one of building on a con- 
tinuing product life cycle or must 
resources be pumped into a wholly 
new stream of product effort? 

This kind of thinking will tell man- 
agement a great deal about what 
kind of product development is 
needed, and when. Such analysis, for 
example, helps in understanding the 
development needs of mature and of 
dynamic industries. And it helps a 
great deal in describing how to con- 
duct effective product development. 

Other circumstances also affect the 
setting of objectives, judging from 
survey results. These deal with eval- 
uation of strengths and weaknesses 
in the organization itself. Many re- 
spondents talked of financial limita- 
tions, others pointed to lack of ade- 
quate personnel, still others to mar- 
keting weakness. Without clear rec- 
ognition of these circumstances, goals 
might easily become impractical, even 
unattainable. 

In short, product development will 
waste funds and energy and results 
will be disappointing if realistic ob- 
jectives are not clearly set. The evi- 
dence is that organizations which 
plan and think through their goals 
achieve better results on the whole 
than those which do not. 
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(continued) 


Overparticipation by Those 
In Top Management 


The determination of development 
goals certainly is a top management 
responsibility. There is evidence, 
however, that where development re- 
sults have been disappointing, top 
managers have frequently carried their 
interests and participation in develop- 
ment well beyond the setting of goals. 
All too often, product development is 
fair game for everyone in top man- 
agement, in every phase of the effort. 

There may be reasons why it be- 
comes everybody's businéss. The in- 
herent interest and drama make every 
key individual eager to claim a share 
in this activity. On the other hand, 
it often turns out that where goals 
have not been clearly set, the prod- 
uct development people themselves 
are at sea. Their confusion and in- 
ability to utilize their best creative 
efforts encourage top management 
to dabble. 

It is clear that top management 
men feel the activity should be kept 
in hand. Almost 45% of the respond- 
ents said the development function 
reports to the chief executive. Al- 
though the sample included many 
smaller firms* this tendency was clear 
in larger organizations as well. More 
significant, however, was the fact that 
an additional 40% of the firms indi- 
cated that the activity reported to the 
vice presidents, top management staff, 
the executive committee, etc., in other 
words, to anybody in top manage- 
ment who was interested. 

Management justified this unusual- 
ly broad interest on the grounds that 
development cuts across many or- 
ganizational interests and has impor- 
tance for the total effort. The thought 
was often advanced that broad top 
management was essential for the 
generation of good, valuable ideas. 
“We want everybody's thinking!” was 


* Respondents included 26 firms with 
sales volume under $10 million, 24 in the 
range $10-50 million, and 15 with vol- 
ume over $50 million. 


Product 
Development: 


Four Ways 


to Improve Results 


re 


Let top managment draw up in writing a comprehensive $tate- 
ment of product planning and Feropmam gbiectives which 


takes into account: 


a. 
b. 


ty bay 
» 


at 
The long-run factors for success for this ¢ompany. . 
The strengths and weaknesses of the eeatigizationiivor- 
keting skill, finances, management, technic 
which must be considered. pr A 
In what situation we should seek to “buy” product in- 
novation or diversification through acquisition. 

How the present product line “fits” against all these 
factors. 

What is needed and when. 


I know-how) 


Assign responsibility for managing and coordinating the plan- 
ning and development activity to an individual and arrange for 
him to report to a member of top management who can provide 
the most appropriate day-to-day supervision and counsel. 


insure effective coordination and direction of effort through 
strong organizational arrangements tailor-made to the particular 
business. 


Determine the activities which should report to the plan- 
ning and development manager in this company. In 
some cases he will supervise both market research and 
technical activities; in some situations he may not. In 
some instances this will be the executive’s sole respon- 
sibility; in others it will not. 

Clarify in writing his working relationships with others 
not under his supervision, making sure his responsibility 
to all concerned is clear. 


Establish in writing regular procedures for screening ideas, co- 
ordinating their development, and reviewing results. 


a. 


b. 


Match criteria for screening proposals against company 
objectives and strengths. 

Provide for management check points to review major 
progress. 


c. Determine how best to evaluate results so as to point 


up causes of success or failure in each element of the 
program. 


a common expression. Despite the 
significance of such views, we found: 

Among companies reporting the 
very best results, development re- 
ported to a broad top management 
group in about 25% of the cases. 
Ameng companies reporting great 
dissatisfaction with results, this was 
true about 70% of the time. 

Next we discovered that among 
companies reporting best develop- 
ment results, top management was 
considered a poorer source of good 
development ideas than in firms that 
reported greatest dissatisfaction with 
results. 


Ranking of Best Product Idea Sources 
Firms Whose Development 
Results Were Among the: 

Best Poorest 

Sales 

Customers 

Research 

Engineering 

Top management 

Production 


Other 


ant wonder 


Finally, there was evidence that 
among organizations believing that 
their “wide participation” was a 
strength, results were actually re- 
ported to be less satisfactory than in 
firms where broad participation was 
not mentioned as an asset. 

This does not suggest that top 
management should not be highly 
concerned about development. It 
must be. But the concern ought not to 
be such as to prevent effective opera- 
tions. Management domination of an 
activity does not assure success. Prod 
uct planning and development re 
quire coordination. But so does the 
industrial relations function, for ex 
ample, or a specific marketing project 
that involves advertising, in-store 
promotion, field sales effort and pro- 
duction. Top management delegates 
the responsibility for coordinating 
these activities. And here is our clue. 

It may well be that more effective 


(continued on page 92 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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Distribution Interests Him 


Thomas F. Buck is a man who 
doesn’t fit a mold. But McCall’s (Mag- 
azine of Togetherness) felt he'd fit 
theirs like a coat of fresh paint and 
he agreed. Result: He’s that publica- 
tion’s new advertising director. To 
take the job, he leaves a challenging 
one, as marketing director of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., advertising 
agency. Buck is the father of eight 
kids (“eight and a half,” as he puts it). 
One more’s on the way. And last year 
the story of how he and his children 
made a long covered-wagon trip to- 
gether, living like pioneers, enthralled 
millions when it appeared in Look 


magazine. What Look’s readers may 
have missed was the fact that Tom 
Buck has only one leg—he lost it in a 
plane accident a few years ago—and 
asks no quarter because of it. (He’s a 
member of a One-Legged Pilot’s As- 
sociation, which has, he says, mem- 
bership comprised of him and a couple 
of other guys.) Before his agency as- 
sociation he was director of adver- 
tising for Everywoman’s magazine. 
Earlier he was with Life in an execu- 
tive capacity. He’s 44, a graduate of 
Columbia, a resident of New Vernon, 
N. J., and he is known to be an expert 
in distribution. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


“Marketing is Creative” 


A tall, lantern-jawed New Eng- 
lander with an avocation in the Revo- 
lutionary War period and a vocation 
in the 20th Century, is the new vp 
and director of marketing for Bristol- 
Myers Products Division, New York 
City. He’s Edward Gelsthorpe who 
took a liberal arts degree at college 
because he believes marketing is as 
creating as any of the more usually 
considered arts. His first job—in sum- 
mers— was with Bristol-Myers. (“I un- 
loaded freight cars; ( was the size for 
the job.”) But he was some time get- 
ting back to that company after col- 
lege. He was sales manager for White- 
ford Paper Co. when, in 1949, he re- 
turned to the fold. His newest post 
with this, the biggest of the company’s 
divisions (it markets all of the trade- 
marked products) is a brand-new post. 
He moves up from vp and general 
sales manager. Gelsthorpe believes re- 
tailing is coming full-cycle and that 
soon drug stores, which have become 
almost supermarkets, will revert to 
their original status as chemists’ shops. 
He married his high school sweet- 
heart. They live with their three boys 
in Pleasantville, N. Y., where he in- 
dulges in his hobby: copies museum 
antiques. When he gets bored with 
pegs and stains he reads up on the 
Revolutionary War. 


PHOTO BY NICHOLAS AMPLO 


His Success Is on the Record 


Earl Nightingale, at 12, vowed he'd 
retire “a success” at 35. He did. But 
today he has, at 37, an income of 
$30,000 a year and he’s a corpora- 
tion. Has a staff of four, sometimes 
doesn’t go near his Chicago office for 
weeks. How'd he do it? Super-sales- 
manship and now a best-selling re- 
cording called “The Strangest Secret.” 
It’s selling at the rate of 3,000 a week. 
Nightingale figures it will hit a million 
copies by the summer of ’62. At one 
time he broadcast two daily radio 
programs and a TV show (of which 
he was writer, producer, advertising 
salesman and star), headed his own 
successful insurance agency, real es- 
tate business and a vocational school! 
Then he made a discovery: Take 100 
men at age 25, follow them up 40 
years later and the results are dis- 
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heartening. One will be well-to-do, 
four financially independent, five still 
working, 54 broke and 36 dead. So, 
says Nightingale in his record, “the 
key to financial success is_ thinking 
about what is needed and finding a 
way to provide it.” Example, from the 
record: A mechanic heard auto own- 
ers beef about repair bills. He set up 
a system of breakdown insurance. 
Heeding his own advice, Nightingale 
is writing a book he feels is needed. 
Its title: “Financial Independence in 
Five Years.” With 80,000 of his re- 
cordings sold he’s now an attraction 
at sales clinics. He'll be featured at 
the Sales Executive Association of 
St. Louis at its March 19 rally. If 
you can’t get there, contact us for 
information about “The Strangest 
Secret.” 


Soaring Cost per Industrial Call 


Whiting Corp. now has a five-year record on 
> cost per call 
» dollars of sales per call 
» number of calls required to sell each product-line 


» field selling cost as a per cent of the total sales dollar 


The technique used to develop these figures can be adopted by any 
company selling to industry. If you do not now have such figures, pre- 


pare for a jolt when you get them. 


By ROBERT A. KELLY 


Exhibit |: This Form Provides the Data that Must Come from Salesmen: 

3 one product line, he identifies these lines by initials. In the 
PRODUCT BY PRODUCT COST FIGURES become available section of the report at the lower right, he summarizes the 
through the use of this weekly report form. If a salesman distribution of his week's selling time among the various 
calling on a prospect uses his time to discuss more than product lines. See text for further explanation. 
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Reveals Need for Top Salesmen 


T MAY WELL BE that the single 

most meaningful cost figure for any 
sales chief whose company sells to 
industry is cost per call. 

This figure, which for most indus- 
trials is steadily moving upward, is 
certain to force appraisal and reap- 
praisal of policies governing such im- 
portant areas as number and quality 
of manpower, and the nature and 
extent of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. 

A case in point is that of Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., manufacturers of 
foundry, process and materials han- 
dling equipment. This company is 


now in its sixth year of field sales cost 
analysis. What it has learned has had 
an important bearing on management 
thinking in many areas. 

Gordon E. (“Slim”) Seavoy, Whit- 
ing’s energetic vice president in charge 
of sales, became vitally interested in 
the facts regarding the company’s in- 
dustrial call costs as long ago as 1952. 
He wanted answers covering the re- 
lationship between the number of 
calls sj the volume of business ob- 


tained. He wanted these, and related 
data, not for the line as a whole, but 
product by product. 

He developed a relatively simple 


technique for getting the figures he 
a The results convinced him 
—to mention but one important con- 
clusion—that with cost per call what 
it is, “you've got to have the very best 
men available.” 


> The Whiting system is limited to 
industrial sales, ie., the selling of 
non-price-list equipment—however, it’s 
the formula that counts. 

The sales manager embarking on 
such a call cost survey will require 
daily or weekly call reports by the 
field salesmen showing how their time 
is utilized, together with cost account- 


Exhibit Il: How the Home Office Summarizes 
Call Reports 


SEE HOW REVEALING this kind of analysis can be. As be- 
tween the various Whiting lines, dollars of sales produced 
per sales call vary from a low of $665 for resale products 
to a high of $1,382 for foundry equipment. Over-all cost 
per call is $53.96. 


Exhibit Ill: Analysis Showing How Many Calls 
Are Required to Sell Each Product 


IT TAKES A LOT OF GROUNDWORK to produce an industrial 
sale. This analysis shows Whiting’s range of calls-to-orders 
to run from a low of 9.1 to a high of 23.6. These and re- 
lated data are immeasurably valuable to management 
in maintaining over-all control of costs. 


SUMMARY OF CALL REPORTS 12 MONTHS LARGE ORDERS—12 MONTHS 


(Only Orders in Excess of $2,000 Counted) 


Office Cranes Fdry. Transp. Process Resale Total Cranes Fdry. Transp. Process Resale Total 
Charlotte 154 39 26 303 162 684 May 1956 19 
Chicago 819 586 117 369 1,488 3,379 June 
Cincinnati 135 208 15 177 355 890 July 

Detroit 418 469 40 245 133 1,305 August 
Houston 126 100 15 244 363 848 September 

N. Y.-Dom. October 

& Exp. 737 0 5591 158 665 613 November 
Norwalk 358 157 83 281 147 December 
Phila- January 
delphia 454 195 53 296 506 1957 
Pittsburgh 509 459 59 298 538 1,863 February 

St. Louis 315 244 93 151 634 1,437 March 

Seattle 71 136 29 164 425 825 April 


Total 4,096 3,184 3,193 5,364 16,525 Total 217 


2,764 
1,026 


1,504 


Total Sales 
All Offices 
(12 Mos.) 4,511 4,399 3,930 3,568 17,169 $ Business* 

nM M M M 8,551 3,779 6,513 
$ Sales/ M M M M 
Call 1,101 1,382 1,231 665 1,039 Calls/Order 


Office Expense 18.4 17.1 18.7 23.6 
(All Offices—12 Months) $891,630 $/Order 


$ Expense/Call $53.96 39,408 20,764 12,994 53,392 10,969 23,437 


11,605 man days of work, based on 5 days per week, 
50 weeks per year—equals 1.42 calls per man per day. 


Total No. Calls 


3,990 3,103 2,874 


* Includes Repair Orders 


ing which segregates all field selling 
expense. 

“Fortunately,” says Seavoy, “for 
years we have required field salesmen 
to report a summary of their weekly 
calls on a special form.” (See Table 1.) 
“It is fortunate also that the total cost 
of operating our ten district offices is 
separately accounted—the total cost 
taking in the usual factors of salaries, 
travel, rent, telephone and telegraph, 
etc.” 

Since it’s possible to define a “call” 
in several ways, Seavoy stresses the 
Whiting version, a “must” if you are 
to develop meaningful figures. 

“We consider a visit to a customer 
a call regardless of how many per- 
sonnel are involved. Telephone calls 
are excluded as being too general and 
in the category of selling overhead. 
Furthermore, if taken into account, 
they would confuse the basic issue. 
By these definitive restrictions, we re- 
late the call cost to actual contact 
with the customer at his office or 
factory.” Table 1 illustrates this point. 


> Here’s what Exhibit I (Weekly 
Call Report), If (Summary of Call 
Reports), and III (Total Number of 
Large Orders) mean to Whiting. 

Exhibit I shows that, on September 
8, J. J. Jones, of the Chicago office, 
called on the General Electronics 
Company and saw the plant engineer 
regarding foundry equipment, desig- 
nated by “F.” This is one call. 

The same day, he called on the 
Precision Manufacturing Company, 
seeing two separate individuals re- 


garding two separate subjects, “F” 
and “C” Spe sage Sop sg equip- 
ment and cranes. is is one call — 
however, foundry equipment is cred- 
ited for one-half call and cranes for 
one-half. 

On September 9, Mr. Jones spent 
all day at the Western Engineering 
Co. calling on four different people 
on two different subjects—“TB” and 
“TM” representing Trambeam and 
Trackmobile (Materials Handling), re- 
spectively. This was equivalent to one 
call, with one-half credited to “TB” 
and one-half to “TM.” 

Again, on September 10, one call 
was made; on September 11 one call 
was made; and on September 12, four 
calls were made sniving four differ- 
ent customers and four different prod- 
ucts, each product getting credit for 
one call. 

An added benefit: In the lower 
right-hand corner of the weekly call 
report, the salesman reports the dis- 
tribution of his time for the week by 
products. This information is used by 
the accounting department to allocate 
field selling costs to the various prod- 
ucts. 

The original survey of call costs 
was made for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1954—the latest survey-fig- 
ures covering the fiscal year 1957 
are shown in Exhibit II. The number 
of calls by district sales offices is re- 
ported in five product classifications, 
and involves approximately 50 sales 
engineers. 

You'll note that there were a total 
of 16,525 calls made, as defined pre- 


An Analytical Mind 


Gordon Seavoy’s advertising 


manager has this to say about 
Whiting’s vice president of mar-- 
keting: ‘‘He’s got one of the keen- 
est analytical minds in the coun- 
try. And besides that, he’s a hell 
of a wonderful boss.” Seavoy is 
53. He started with Whiting 
Corp. right out of school in 1927, 
becoming a salesman for the 
Product 
left for a year in 1933, returned 


Swenson Division. He 


as vp of Swenson, later was pro- 
moted to his present job. 


viously. Under each product column, 
you'll see the dollar volume of book- 
ings for the twelve months—the total 
being $17.169 million. 

Dividing the number of calls in 
each product group by the dollar vol- 
ume of business obtained, provides 
the amount of business per call. 

For example, 3,184 calls were made 
involving foundry equipment, result- 
ing in $4.399 million in bookings. 
This is equivalent to $1,382 worth of 
business obtained per-call-made. 

The total cost of maintaining all 
ten district offices was $891,630. By 
dividing the 16,525 calls into this 
figure, you'll arrive at a call cost of 
$53.96. In fiscal 1953, this same call 
cost the company only $35.51. 

Since the average call costing $53.96 
resulted in new business of $1,039, 
you have a field selling cost of 5.19% 
of the sales dollar. 


> Over the past five years, this per- 
centage has ranged from a low of 
3.95% to a high of 7.33%. The 
weighted average is 4.86%. 

One of the related facts Whiting 
obtained from the survey is calls per 
man per day. 

Exhibit II shows that the total man- 
days worked for that year was 11,605 
which, when divided into the total 
number of calls, averages out to 1.42 
calls per man per day. 

“In industrial selling involving heavy 
equipment,” says Seavoy, “this is not 
out of line.” Actually, calls per man 
per day are fairly constant—they vary 
from 1.33 to 1.42. 

Exhibit III shows the result of 
Whiting’s curiosity as to how many 
calls were required to sell each prod- 
uct. 

For example, Whiting calculated 
that the average order required 14.4 
calls’ and added up to an average of 
$23,437. 

The call cost survey has placed 
Whiting Corporation’s individual call 
and district selling costs in sharper 
focus. The company is in a better 
position to evaluate sales against per- 
formance and expense. 

“While the Whiting survey is not 
professed to be completely ‘scien- 
tific,” says “Slim” Seavoy, “it rams 
home one vitally important fact. With 
a $50 to $60 price-tag pinned to every 
call your industrial salesmen make, 
you just cannot afford to have any- 
thing but the best man. He must be 
well-trained and thoroughly versed in 
product know-how. He must be 
everything which makes for a first- 
class representative of your company, 
for when he sits across the desk from 
Mr. Customer, he, and he alone, is 
your ambassador. He represents your 
company for better or worse.” 
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Is Your Ad Budget Adequate? 


Most marketers don’t realize it, but consumer buying power, their 
markets and their competition have grown faster than their ad 
budgets. This can mean only one thing: Quality of advertising being 
equal, they are reaching and selling an increasingly smaller share 
of the market. Here’s why: 


YOUR AD BUDGET SHOULD BE 121% BIGGER THAN IT WAS IN 1951! 


To each $1.00 spent in 1951. 


AAU 


AAR) $2.27 


Today, it takes $2. 211 to do the job $1.00 did just eight years ago— 


just to maintain position in the national market! 


Source: From a speech by Arno H. Johnson, vp and |senior economist, J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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PERSON-TO-PERSON 


Poke bonnets and pumps are as rare 
on today’s farms as unheated hen 
houses. More and more of the nation’s 
arms are increasing their productivity 
arm Communication Systems, 
Wabeing put to good use in 
our picture. B ne installed it: 


The farmer, a half m ~~ 
is immediately in touch w tele- 


phone caller through the intercom sys- oa 


tem. The loudspeaker is placed on the 
roof of the barn where it is most 
clearly heard. 


What! A Phone Intercom for Farms ? 


As farms become larger and mechanized the farm operator finds 


his operations require a modern intercom system. So in comes 


monopolistic but imaginative AT&T with just the necessary de- 


vices to connect the farm house with the barns and the fields. 


The farmer, squealing porker undet 
his arm stepped into the telephone 
booth and took the waiting long dis 
tance telephone call. Sound weird? 
Wait: This telephone booth was half 
a mile from his house. It was in the 
middle of a corn field. And no one 
uses it but the farmer and his family. 

If the whole procedure sounds sort 
of crazy to you, it is just plain com- 
mon sales sense to the Bell System 
of American Telephone and Tele- 
And it makes just as much 
sense to that farmer and his counter- 
parts evervwhere 


graph Co 


For this particular 
farmer is part of a growing, efficiency- 
minded group to whom Bell is making 
a concentrated, and successful, effort 
to sell its relatively new Farm Com- 
munications System 

The System can be as flexible as 
an individual farmer’s needs: It can 
be one extension phone in a barn or 
it can be an elaborate farm communi- 
cations system that will do such jobs 
as these: 

e provide telephone service be- 
tween the house, outbuildings and the 
yard, with the telephone as the in 
strument where privacy and quiet are 
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needed, with a telephone loudspeaker 
when hands are busy 

e enable the farmer to make or 
receive outside calls from the house 
and outbuilding phones. 

@ hold a call on the outside line 
while the farmer is talking between 
the farm phones. 

e make it possible for the farmer 
to hear, at considerable distances, the 
ringing of incoming calls over a yard 
loudspeaker. 

e enable the farmer to continually 
check on conditions in outbuildings 
and yard from the house loudspeaker. 

Bell feels so strongly that it can do 
a real marketing job on the Farm 
Communications System that it has 
listed it as one of nine new services 
on which it will train its big market- 
ing guns during 1959. (Among others: 
a message waiting telephone designed 
primarily for hotels; a drive-up, walk- 
up public telephone for outdoor use, 
which will enable Bell to more closely 
fit the equipment to the location; a 
new small telephone to appear in 
August and on which national mar- 
keting won't begin until 1960.) 

Before Bell decided to give the 


Farm Communications System a push 
it made extensive surveys in its five- 
state Rural Market Study. These five 
states, perfect for such a survey since 
each is highly agricultural, are Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. 

Bell sent out pollsters to talk with 
farmers in these states, to get their 
reactions to increasing farm telephone 
service, to find what the farmers’ tele- 
phone needs really are. Before results 
were tabulated, nearly 2,500 farmers 
—with farms of all sizes—were inter- 
viewed. About 26% of the farmers 
said that an extension in the barn or 
other buildings would be useful; 19% 
of farm wives said they wished they 
had another phone in the house. And 
at least one-quarter of farmers showed 
interest in an extension combined 
with a signaling system to call them 
to the phone. A similar number needed 
some way to talk between the house 
and other buildings. 

Because most farmers interviewed 
didn’t have the vital telephone serv- 
ices they need, some outlandish make- 
shifts had been rigged up. On a sultry 
July day the Bell pollster knocked on 
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no Lunik- 
thats 


the 
Post 


..moving up to a new circulation base of 6,000,000 
at no increase in cost per thousand! 


It's getting so you can't read a Post circulation chart with- 


out craning your neck. From a base of 5,200,000 this time 
last year... Post circulation has soared clear out of this 
world! We had a down-to-earth aim, we thought, in our 
5,800,000 rate base starting this April. But circulation 
has already rocketed right by, the Feb. 14 issue hitting 


a? 049} 


over 6,000,000 * So we've checked and re-checked, 
and here’s the story: effective with the October 10, 
1959 issue, our circulation rate base will be 6,000,000- 
and at no increase in cost per thousand! In terms 
of copies delivered- galloping galaxies!-it looks like 


we'll be orbiting the moon! “Publishers 


29 million times each issue, someone turns to your ad page in the Post. That's Ad Page Exposure! 


WTS MAGATING 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
they tell the others! 


1959 


ANY ACCOUNT.;.NO MATTER HOW GOOD,..1S BETTER WITH ACI 
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now you 


a strong sales force... plus 
American Credit Insurance 
...equals greater profit 


Your company’s sales progress is at stake when your merchan- 
dise changes hands. That’s when American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, contributes to continued 
sales growth. It also facilitates approval of larger lines of 
credit . . . minimizes over-caution by management which can 
restrict sales activity . . . promotes greater harmony between 
sales and credit departments. You’ve spent about 7% to get 
the order and ship it. Why not add 

1/10 of 1% to guarantee payment? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the sales 
advantages of modern credit insurance, 
or contact our sales representative near- 
est you. AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York . . . Dept. 59, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Generate better sales planning by protecting 
your investment in accounts receivable 


“"“ American 
Credit Insurance 


the front door of a prosperous Minne- 
sota farmhouse. He explained to the 
farm wife who he was and asked if 
he could see her husband. She gra- 
ciously asked him in, then walked to 
a shelf on which an electric razor 
rested. She plugged in the razor, 
pressed the switch three times. 

“He'll be here in a minute,” she 
said. “He’s down in the barn.” 

The Bell man asked if the man’s 
wife had communicated with him by 
mental telepathy — wondering at the 
same time about the funny business 
with the razor. 

“Oh, that,” laughed the woman. 
“My husband has a sensitive radio 
down in the barn. We've worked out 
a system for use when we have to 
communicate. I buzz him with his 
razor once for dinner, two times for 
a telephone call and three times when 
someone’s here to see him or for an 
emergency.” 


> Today that farmer has a speaker 
in the farmyard. If he’s leaving for 
the fields or needs help with his stock, 
he notifies his wife from anywhere in 
the yard. The speaker also helps him 
to keep in touch with what’s happen- 
ing in the yard or outbuildings. He 
has an extension in the barn and, 
through the intercom, he can answer 
his wife’s question about lunch with- 
out going to the phone. 

It was three years ago that Bell, 
to further its research, made experi- 
mental installations on 12 Iowa farms, 
using various combinations of avail- 
able equipment together with regular 
telephones. Through these installa- 
tions Bell learned what problems the 
farmer had that a telephone system 
could solve. From findings Bell Labo- 
ratories and the Customer Planning 
Division then designed the new sys- 
tem. 

It’s made a whale of a difference on 
a lot of Midwest farms. As Paul Rep- 
schlaeger, West Point, Neb., says, 
“With all our animals we do a lot of 
work around the buildings, both my 
wife and I. It seems that whenever 
one of us is in the house, the other 
needs help with milk separating or 
something else. We used to spend a 
lot of time just running back and forth 
to the house. Now, even if I’m some 
distance away from the house, all I 
have to do is call out and she can hear 
me. 

“Another thing that’s mighty handy 
is that phone in the barn. Not long 
ago, for example, we were getting 
ready for bed when I heard one of 
the cows moaning (through the check- 
ing feature of the system). I knew she 
was about to calve so I got dressed 
and went out to the barn. I probably 


| saved my calf.” 
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The Detroit News’ 
entire team 
is on FIRST 


IN DETROIT, The News is first in just about everything. 


The Detroit News is first in trading area and home-delivered circulation—first 
in total circulation, too. It’s first weekdays and first Sundays. 


The Detroit News is first in retail and general linage—first in total linage also. 
It’s first in department store and automotive linage, first in food and drug 
store linage, in furniture and electrical appliance linage, in real estate and 
building supply linage. And The News carries more than twice as many classi- 
fied ads as both other newspapers combined. 


Because The News is first in just about everything, it should be first on just about 
everyone’s Detroit media list. 


First in Circulation 463,469 Weekdays, 572,276 Sunday, ABC 9/30/58 


The Detroit News 


Eastern Office ...260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office ... 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office. ...785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Little Things Are the Hallmark 
Of the Great Salesman 


lo be a great salesman you must 
be attentive to “little things.” You 
must know that mind and heart re- 
spond to the engaging word, the off- 
hand favor, the kindly deed. You 
must be alert to the impact of your 
appearance, deportment, sales presen- 
tation on the mind of the buyer. You 
must be careful not to neglect the 
little things because you believe that 
little things have big consequences. 
For example: 

A sales manager and one of his 
salesmen called on a supermarket. 
They wanted to get more shelf space 
for their product. The supermarket 
manager said he was too busy to see 
them 


® The sales manager and his sales- 
man noticed a stockboy stacking cans 
of peas on the shelf. The loud-speaker 
called the stockboy to the front of 
the store. While he was gone, the 
salesman filled the shelf with canned 
peas. The sales manager picked up 
a broom and swept the aisle. When 
the stockboy returned, he couldn't 
believe his eyes. A salesman helping 
him! A sales manager big shot 
sweeping the aisle? Of course the 
word spread. 

Even the supermarket manager 
came over to have a look. He, too, 
was impressed. He couldn’t resist the 
suggestion to give more shelf space to 
the salesman’s and his sales manager's 
product. A little thing—or should we 
say, “a little thing?” 

John H. Patterson, so-called father 
of sales training in the U.S., used to 
make surprise visits throughout his 
National Cash Register Co. One day 
he looked in on the packing depart- 
ment. He saw a workman sawing two 
2 x 4’s—one on top of the other—at 
a bandsaw. (Always before, he had 
seen one 2 x 4 sawed at a time.) 

“How did you learn to do this?” 
the old gentleman asked. 

“Oh,” replied the worker, “Jack 
Barringer, our foreman, taught us to 
do that. He said we could saw twice 
as much with no extra effort.” 

John H. Patterson promoted Jack 
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By JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 
James F. Bender & Associates 


Ten Little Things to Do 


If you are the salesman who sets his goals high—and works 
faithfully to achieve them—you know that little things take on 
vast importance. You cultivate their use and benefits by impos- 
ing 10 directives on yourself. You: 


1. Recall in detail the little things—seemingly insignificant 
happenstances in your own experience—that have changed your 
life, or the lives of others. You make a list of them, to impress 
on your mind their import. This is an excellent way to deepen 
respect for the significance of the little things. 

2. Build an inventory of all the little things you have done 
or can do for your customers. You constantly add to your list. 
You find out from other salesmen what gratuitous services and 
favors they extend. You suggest to your sales manager that “The 
Importance of the Little Things” might make an excellent discus- 
sion subject for a sales meeting. (A group of 20 salesmen recently 
listed 202 specific “little things” they use advantageously in pro- 
moting sales.) Through such an exchange of ideas, everyone on 
the team benefits. 

3. Make use of one “little thing’ on each of your calls on every 
customer. You build distinction that way—bind him to you with 
hoops of gratitude. 


4. Keep a record of the little things you use with each cus- 
tomer. You don’t trust to memory. He'll be impressed with the 
variety of “grace notes in your symphony.” 


5. Don’t use little things as substitutes for weil planned sales 
presentations, promotional or merchandising ideas. You use them 
as supplements. The great salesman never sells only on favors. 

6. Aim each little thing at a customer’s needs, desires, interests. 
You give and get more benefits that way. 

7. Act generous-minded in extending the little things. You are 
not a horse-trader. You get joy out of going the extra mile, giv- 
ing the baker’s dozen. You don’t put the generous deed on the 
basis “Ill do this for you if you'll do that for me.” 

8. Study the effect of faithfully doing the little things on your 
own attitudes—personality—character. You grow in job-joy by 
doing so. 

9. Read biographies of great salesmen, and others known for 
their accomplishments. You notice the significant part little things 
play in their lives. 

10. Deepen your respect for the basic law of life—the law of 
cause and effect—by observing the results of little things. You may 
not always be able to predetermine the effects of a little thing, 
but you know that every action brings on a chain of reactions. 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Whip up high-standing sales figures easily, instantly 
by delving into the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s 
a miracle mix of current gy Sg | and record growth. 
In per family retail sales, the Growing Greensboro 
Market ranks fourth in the Nation and second in the 
South. One-sixth of North Carolina’s population live 
in this prosperous market and account for‘one-fifth of 
the state’s $4 billion annual retail sales. Follow the 
simple directions of successful advertisers. Run regular 
schedules in the Greensboro News and Record and 
you'll have a package that produces constant and 
continual sales. Over 100,000 circulation daily. Over 
400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
Vonre y 9,0 ten 
News and Record 
Sales Management Figures GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. a 
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From Phoenix to the Canadian Border... From Denver to the Pacific Coast there is one 
...and only one... metropolitan-sized city .. . Salt Lake City. It is the center of this huge 
area and on the transcontinental route. 


This whole region is serviced and sold out of Salt Lake City. The Dept. of Commerce 
designates it as the Salt Lake Wholesale Trading 
Zone. It contains over 1% million persons. Salt 
Lake’s two newspapers are the only metropolitan- 
sized newspapers here and they go into the majority 
of homes even though it takes 4% million truck- 
miles a year to get them to the carriers and over 
2500 carriers to deliver them. (And 95% are home- 
delivered). It’s true there are a lot of miles out here 
... but 1% million are a lot of people, too. (More 
than many large cities). 


You can reach the majority of them with one 
newspaper buy. 


All this is why we say, “‘There’s More to Salt Lake 
than Salt Lake. It’s BIGGER and DIFFERENTER than 
you might think.” 


The Salt Lake Tribune : DESERET NEWS ano 


(MORNING & SUNDAY) Salt Lake Telegram (eveninc) 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comics Network 
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Appearance counts. Practi- 
cability counts. Flexibility, 
durability, economy count. 
And you can have them all 
if you use Accopress Binder 
covers for your catalogs. 


Accopress Binders come 
in 5 colors, may be printed 
or embossed as you wish. 
They're loose-leaf, lie flat, 

open flat, stand plenty of handling, can be 
expanded as desired, have no expensive, 
space-wasting mechanisms. Their low cost is 
famous. Write us your needs or ask your 
stationer to show you the complete Acco line 
for keeping papers together and safe in every 
department of your business. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 


THE DISPLAY BINDER 
WITHOUT AN EASEL 


Here is the simplest display made 
Shows printed sheets or photos at 
a slight angle. Closes like an ordi- 
nary binder. As each page is viewed, 
it is flipped forward and lies fiat 
Covered with wear-resistant imita- 
tion leather 


SEND for Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


Bender: A Prolific Writer 


For the past 15 years, Dr. James 
F. Bender has specialized in set- 
ting up and conducting sales 
training programs for American 
and Canadian business and in- 
dustry. Author of some dozen 
books — “How to Talk Well,” 
“Techniques of Executive Leader- 
ship,” etc. — he is now preparing 
a sales training text for fall pub- 
lication. Sales Management has 
published a number of his more 
than 450 articles. 


Barringer then and there. That was 
the first step in a series of promotions 
for him. It ended in Barringer’s pro- 
motion to vice president of sales for 
NCR. A little thing? 

A salesman tried to see a buyer for 
a drug store chain. The buyer didn't 
want to see him. He was teed-off at 
the company the salesman represented. 
Our salesman friend learned that the 
buyer was taking the Dale Carnegie 
Course in public speaking. The sales- 
man wrote a personal note to the 
buyer. He offered to share speech- 
training materials from his sales train- 
ing program. His approach: Perhaps 
the buyer would like to have copies 
of the materials for his staff? Of 
course the buyer was interested. The 
salesman got in and got the order. 
He did more; he established good 
relations between the buyer and the 
salesman’s company. Notice how all 
this resulted from “a little thing.” 

Then there’s the example of a coal 
salesman. He had no better product, 
price, or service to offer a utility 
company. The buyer was satisfied 
with his one source of supply. How 
to break the impasse? 

The salesman read in the local 
newspaper that the buyer’s son had 
been made captain of his high school 
ball team. The salesman wrote a note 
to the buyer, congratulating him and 
enclosing: a clipping of the writeup. 
Next time he called on the buyer 
the welcome mat was out, and the 
salesman was ct a token order. In 
time, that order grew to half the 
utility’s annual tonnage. Notice how 
a little thing started the ball rolling 
in the salesman’s direction. 

George E. Darden, Texas sales 
manager for a large paper company, 


teaches his salesmen the value of little 
things. He trains them in the dis- 
tinctive courtesies of selling. For ex- 
ample, when a Darden salesman leaves 
a buyer’s desk—if they have been 
smoking—the salesman says, “May I?” 
He then empties the ash tray into the 
waste basket; takes a piece of Kleenex 
from his pocket and wipes out the 
tray. Such little courtesies help make 
his salesmen “the one man in 20.”° 

Sales managers know the value of 
the little things in building morale. 
Joe E. Blakemore, sales manager in 
Kansas City for a consumer products 
company, has trained his salesmen 
to do a gracious thing. Each time a 
new salesman comes into the division, 
he is made to feel he is wanted in 
definite ways. For example, when he 
registers at the hotel he is handed 
a note of welcome from each of his 
fellow salesmen in the division—men 
he has not yet met. On the same day 
the new salesman’s wife receives a 
bouquet of American Beauties from 
Joe Blakemore and the salesmen. 
These little things make a lasting im- 
pression on the salesman and _ his 
family. 

A friend was a variety store man- 
= in Georgia during World War II. 

e manager would get to work by 
6:30 a.m. once a week to wash the 
store windows. 

The president of the variety chain 


*Title of special 26-page report on the 
concept, content, operation, pay-off of 
the professional sa ns plan, pub- 
lished in Sales Management, March 15, 
1955. Reprints (50c each) available 
through Readers’ Service, Sales Manage- 
ment, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
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8mm color movies—indoors and out— 
snapshot-easy with Brownie Movie Camera, //2.3. 
Has only one setting! Just aim and shoot! $32.50. 
Complete kit: f/2.3 camera, 2-lamp movie light, 
and flood lamps; titler board in cover, $39.95. 


This Brownie Movie Camera moves 


merchandise for Westinghouse! 


Westinghouse, working with its dealers, set up a 
salesmen’s incentive program which again proved the 
high “‘selling’’ power of the BRowntE Moviz CAMERA 
Kit, f/2.3. For every 3 Westinghouse DeLuxe Com- 
bination ‘‘Refreezerators”’ they sold, salesmen were en- 
titled to their choice among 14 famous-name premiums! 

Results weren’t long in coming! 

This Brownie Movie Camera Kit proved to be an 
outstanding draw! Helped make the program a sell- 
out. The Brownie Kit even outdrew prizes worth 
nearly twice as much at retail! 

Westinghouse’s comment—‘‘This Brownie Movie 
Kit is a natural for premium use . . . it has the high 
family appeal so necessary in a good premium!” These 


comments hold true for all cameras and outfits in 
Kodak’s full line of premiums from $4.25 to $850. 
Everybody knows and wants Kodak products. It is 
this broad, even universal appeal that makes Kodak 
premiums so successful—as sales incentives, consumer 
premiums, in fact, for every type of sales effort. Your 
customers and prospects know about Kodak quality 
. . see these cameras promoted by the biggest adver- 
tising campaign in the industry. 
Learn how you can cash in on the popularity of these 
“most-wanted”? Kodak premiums. Mail coupon today. 


There’s the right camera or outfit for your pro- 
motion in Kodak’s full line from $4.25 to $850 


Prices are list and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


po -------------———————- MAIL COUPON ToDpaAY -——-————————-————-—-—-—-~-- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


222-3 
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1958 TOP TEN BRANDS Consumer Inventory 
now available upon request 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO REACH THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


AREA OF INFLUENCE 
A One Billion 350 Million Dollar Market 


Akron, the biggest ONE Newspaper Market in the 
nation, is also Ohio’s most concentrated area 

of great industrial names. For only 40c per line, 
daily or Sunday, you can do a complete job of 


selling the area. There is no substitute. 


ROP Spot or full color available COUNTY 


in all issues. arene 
LAKE ERIE ~~ 


GEAUGA 
COUNTY 


LORAIN 
COUNTY 


STARK COUNTY 


es 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Population 719,435 NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 
Families 213,048 DAILY % Cev. 
Total Buying Akron Beacon 
Power $1,349,384,000. Journal 159,532 74.9% 
Total Retail Cleveland 
Sales $ 958,138,000. Plain Dealer .. 21,596 10.0% 
Food Sales ....$ 238,114,000. Cleveland Press . 7,525 3.5% 
Cleveland News . 2,081 0.9% 
132,837,000. SUNDAY 
Fr-H-R Sales ..$ 44,996,000. Akron Beacon 
Automotive Journal 160,139 75.0% 
Sales .......% 205,680,000. Cleveland 
Drug Sales ....$ 29,035,000. Plain yee .. 21,179 9.0% 


Source 1958 Sales Management ee ad Se 1958 
Survey of Buying Power A. B. C. Audit Statements 


AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOHN S$. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


drove by one morning when the man- 
ager was washing the windows. On 
returning to New York from his vaca- 
tion, the president summoned the 
store manager to the home office. 

“I saw you washing the store win- 
dows one morning last month. Why 
were you doing it?” he asked. 

“I was short-handed,” he said. “You 
see, we try to maintain standards even 
if we have to work a little harder — 
all of us — down in Georgia.” 

Our friend was invited to stay in 

New York. Today he is merchandise 
manager of the entire chain of variety 
stores. What if he hadn’t taken the 
trouble to take on that humble task? 

A salesman of business directories, 
selling on commission, makes good 
use of personalized post cards. They 
bear a facsimile of his signature 
catty-corner at the top. After each 
call he pens a note of thanks for the 
time the customer or prospect gave 
to him. The salesman believes this 
little thing does more for his sales 
than any other single factor. “They 
tell me I'm the only one who goes to 
the trouble,” he says. 

One of America’s greatest salesmen, 
the late Thomas J. Watson, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., used 
to encourage his executives to write 
notes of congratulation and/or con- 
dolence on personal stationery. He 
knew they meant more than dictated, 
typed letters. 

“Grace notes,” he called them. 
What a fitting description! For just 
as the grace notes add beauty and 
enrichment to the theme of a sym- 
phony, so do the little things add 


luster to salesmanship. 


> Observe an outstanding salesman 
at close quarters. Notice how distinc- 
tive—without being eccentric—he is: 
“Neatest man I ever saw. Always 
looks as if he stepped out of a band 
box. Never knew a man to have so 
many friends. Always has time for 
a smile and a friendly word. Secre- 
taries always are on his side. Knows 
the interests and hobbies of all his 
customers. Never forgets to send you 
a birthday card. Always knows some- 
one or some way to help you out. He 
makes you feel good every time you 
talk with him. Always has a helpful 
angle.” 

Such comments are testimonials of 
the importance of the little things. 
But in the long run are they “little”? 
Their consequences are often very 
valuable. Psychologists have discov- 
ered that in the area of human rela- 
tions, the so-called “little things” are 
often the most important things. Suc- 
cessful salesmen—most practical stu- 
dents of psychology—know this well 
indeed. 
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When it comes to cars, Grand Rapids families own more than their share. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association ranks metropolitan Grand 
Rapids as the 11th leading city in the country in car registrations per family. 
With 36 cars for every 100 persons—and 1.19 cars per family—Grand Rapids 
stands 16% above the national average. 

What’s more, 82% of Grand Rapids families now own at least one car, 
compared to the national figure of only 73%. And 14% of these families 
own two or more cars (national average . . . 12%). 

What these figures add up to is a car-buying market that is tops in the 
country—tops in potential for gasoline, tires, batteries and new car sales. 
And, luckily for you, this market can be effectively covered—100°% in the 
City Zone and 63% in the Retail Trading Zone—with a SINGLE BUY, 
The Grand Rapids Herald and Press. 

168,538 circulation, morning & evening combined, is yours for only 50c per 
line. For the complete story, see your Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker representative. 


SOURCES: ‘‘Automobile Facts and Figures,'’ 1958 Ed. 
Publication Research Survey 
ABC Circulation Report 3-31-58 
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has MORE CARS _ 
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ROP Color Daily ¢ Split Run Copy Accepted 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 


EVENING 


THE GRAND RAPIDS HERALD 
MORNING + SUNDAY 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, INC. 


Booth Michigan Newspapers 
MARCH 6, 1959 


How to Keep Tabs 
on 25,000 Products 


Dow’s new Inquiry Control Center knows all, tells all, gives 


salesmen production possibilities on any chemical in 72 hours. 


One of your salesmen sends you a 
customer's inquiry. 

If you're a consumer products mar- 
keter you look in your catalog and 
fire back the reply. 

If you're a supplier to industry, 
where accounts are more likely to 
request custom orders, it’s more of a 
challenge. 

It was a particular challenge for 
The Dow Chemical Co. Its big Chemi- 
cals Department, accounting for 52% 
of Dow’s $636 million 1958 sales, 
includes “special” chemicals, those it 
supplies to customers’ specifications, 
and “research” chemicals, those for 
which it has no end use. Dow has re- 
searched 25,000 compounds and, 
though the line that separates special 
and regular chemicals is hard to plot, 
some 24,000 might fall into the “spe- 
cial” category. 

But, 72 hours after a salesman 
wires an inquiry into the Midland, 
Mich., home office on the company’s 
leased lines, he gets a return wire 
indicating Dow’s “interest”: the chemi- 
cal’s research status and the com- 
pany’s production possibilities, if any. 
In some cases, price and date of de- 
livery of the specified quantity are in- 
cluded. 

Dow turns this neat trick with a 
new Inquiry Control Center. 

Now approaching its first year of 
full-scale operation, the Center was 
developed when Dow added a new 
fillip to its 13-year-old Central Re- 
search Index. 

The Index keeps a record of all 
pilot plant or laboratory production 
done by any division, listing the 
chemical’s “abstracts” name (the 
American Chemical Society nomen- 
clature), the laboratory and chemist 
responsible for the research. 
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The refinement is a separate index 
that records all customer inquiries by 
(1) the account, (2) the chemical ab- 
stracts name. 

Cross-reference between the in- 
dexes, then, enables the Inquiry Con- 
trol Center to mesh customer in- 
quiries with the company’s past work 
with the chemical. 

The system replaced a catch-as- 
catch-can method that often resulted 
in inquiries not being forwarded 
from the sales office because of doubt 
that they could be filled. At times 
salesmen did not bring inquiries to 
the office. Yes or no, the answer took 
some two weeks to come. 

L. B. Grant, sales manager of 
Dow’s Chemicals Department, hedges 
when it comes to giving concrete 
sales results from the system. He lists 
these benefits of 72-hour-service of 
the Center: 


e It shortens the time required to 
answer a customer's query, coming 
up with answers before prospects lose 
interest or turn elsewhere. 


e It gives the customer all the an- 
swers, permitting the salesman to 
close the sale. 


e It increases the number of in- 
quiries. (They have doubled.) 


e It gives salesmen a new selling 
tool. 


e It provides the company with 
records which give a composite pic- 
ture of what it can do, enabling it 
to explore new markets, 


e It builds up a list of company 
inquiries by product name, permitting 
Dow to gang up production and lower 
the price. 


The Inquiry Control Center is part 
of Dow’s Technical Service and De- 
velopment Center. This group devel- 
ops new ee and end uses for 
established products and gives tech- 
nical aid to sales. 

Here’s how the system works: 

The salesman wires an inquiry 
from one of the 18 district offices to 
the Inquiry Control Center. Inquiries 
are recorded on forms covering these 
points: 


e Name of company 


e Name of executive to contact 
for further information 


Product, with purity if known 


Initial grate required, when 
require 


Projected price range, if avail- 


able 
e Use and competition, if known 


e Comments. This entry may in- 
clude names of alternate compounds 
with properties desired, or a notation 
that the salesman does not want the 
Center to contact the customer di- 
rectly. 


Clerks at the Control Center check 
the company’s Central Research Index 
to find the laboratories that have re- 
searched the chemical. 

Then L. F. McConnell, chemical 
inquiry coordinator, telephones or 
wires those laboratories to check (1) 
Dow’s technical experience with the 
chemical, (2) its raw materials posi- 
tion. 

If the Central Research Index turns 
up a manufacturing division that has 
worked with the chemical, McCon- 
nell contacts it for production possi- 
bilities. If not, he asks for reports on 
any recent work with the chemical 
that may not yet be in the files. All 
reports are due within two days. 

When all parties have replied, the 
Control Center decides through an 
inquiry review board whether Dow 
is interested in supplying the chemi- 
cal. The board has representatives 
from these departments: pricing, pro- 
duction, and chemicals (a department 
that coordinates chemical research, 
production and sales). 

If Dow is interested, the report is 
wired to the salesman. Verifax copies 
go to the original laboratory, pricing, 
and manufacturing divisions. If Dow 
is not interested, it may give the 
name of another chemicals supplier. 

The system was devised two years 
ago. A six-month trial began for the 
New York sales office 18 months ago. 
All 18 offices adopted it last March. 
A possibility: use in Dow’s other de- 
partments. 
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grow with OKLAHOMA! 


Inland Island 
of Prosperity 


Oklahoma was an island of prosperity 
throughout 1958. General business continued up- 
ward during the year without interruption and 
promises to continue on the way up in 1959. 


RETAIL SALES at the end of 10 months in 
1958 were topping $2 billion, $40 million better 
than during the same period in 1957. 

IN AGRICULTURE, it was Oklahoma’s big- 
gest year in history. The 1958 wheat crop was 
the largest on record in the state, adding $198 
million to the state’s income. Livestock brought 
high prices and the largest income in many years 
to cattlemen. Most,of Oklahoma’s other major 
crops—cotton, grain sorghums, peanuts, corn, 
pecans, broomcorn—were better than average. 


OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 
continued active during 1958 with Oklahoma 
leading the nation in exploratory drilling dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year. Acreage 
under lease for oil development increased and 
69 of the Oklahoma’s 77 counties are now show- 
ing oil or gas activity. 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDING spurted in the 
Oklahoma City area in 1958 with 3,006 homes 
started during the first ten months, 38.5 percent 
more than were started during the entire year 
of 1957. Developers are planning even greater 
activity in 1959. Industrial construction con- 
tinues at a high level with $115 million worth of 
industrial business and federal projects in the 
works. 

SHOPPING CENTERS are growing in num- 
ber and size in Oklahoma City. One, now under 
construction on a 52-acre site, will contain 49 
stores including the largest Montgomery Ward 
retail store in the U.S. Two other multi-million 
dollar shopping centers have been announced. 


AIR CENTER EXPANSION in Oklahoma 
City during 1958 included the completion of the 
Federal Air Agency’s new $13.5 million air uni- 
versity for civil aviation which is already due 
for a $5 million expansion. Ten million dollars 
are being spent to update and expand municipal 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 
1947-49 = 100 


airports, and Tinker Air Force Base, which em- 
ploys 23,000, is adding projects costing nearly 
$18 million. 

URBAN EXPRESSWAYS in and around 
Oklahoma City totaling 110 miles costing $100 
million are well under way. 


OKLAHOMA’S UTILITIES are preparing for 
the increased demands of consumers and in- 
dustry. Oklahoma Gas & Electric is investing 
more than $170 million in new facilities; South- 
western Bell Telephone has $157 million bud- 
geted for current development. Western Electric 
has begun construction on a plant to cost $35 
million and employ 4,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


OKLA, CITY 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


CLEVELAND 


ENLARGED 


Growth of central Oklahoma was recognized 
by the Bureau of the Budget late in 1958 when 
it amended the official Metropolitan Area defini- 
tion for Oklahoma City to include Cleveland 
County. This moves Oklahoma City still higher 
in the list of the nation’s first fifty Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 

Oklahoma City has been maintaining a pace 
which has ranked it among the fastest growing 
cities in the United States. 

Sales opportunities are paralleling this con- 
tinued market growth. Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of these growing opportunities? Sched- 
ule your advertising in the mediums which sell 
this growing market best—The Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


SUNDAY 
FAMILY COVERAGE 


35% or greater 


15% to 35% 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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Metalworking 


Data collected for SIC 33 primary 
metals and SIC 34 fabricated metal 
parts, providing information about the 
purchase-decision executive’s level of 
responsibility in making decisions and 
in the specific roles played. Cover 15 
categories of products. Write Richard 
Gibson, Promotion Manager, The Iron 
Age, Chilton Publications, Chestnut 
& 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Analysis of Metropolitan Fort 
Worth and West Texas marketing 
area. Includes forecast of population 
growth to 1975; Effective Buying I[n- 
come growth; per household EBI by 
counties and per consumer spendable 
unit $4,000 and over; retail trade pat- 
terns. Write Ralph Ray, Dept. SM, 
The Forth Worth Star-Telegram, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


IN 37 CITIES AT ONCE 


14,000 Phillips “66” Petroleum dealers 
voluntarily packed auditoriums, the- 
aters and hotels in 37 cities to get 
the latest sales information from 
headquarters in Bartlesville, Okla. 
Top brass and top talent met the 
dealers face to face. Through two 
way audio, questions were asked and 
answered on the spot. This was 
Phillips ‘‘66’’ Petroleum’s annual sales 
meeting conducted this year over 
TelePrompTer Corporation’s large 
screen, closed-circuit television net- 
work. For 1959, it replaced Phillips’ 
practice of having teams of top 
sales executives cover the country to 
hold separate meetings. 


STAGED BY TELEPROMPTER 
The Group Communications Division 
of TelePrompTer Corporation, 
through years of experience has estab- 
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lished itself as the authority in the 
field of closed-circuit television ... by 
supplying the most modern equip- 
ment, the finest technical personnel 
and skillful programming. This leader- 
ship is demonstrated by the fact that 
the majority of all inter-city large 
screen closed-circuit television spon- 
sors are now turning to TelePrompTer 
Corporation. 

If you’re interested in “‘getting out 
in the field’? by closed-circuit tele- 
vision, you'll get the best results by 
calling or writing: 


GROUP COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
Vez /PromPleR 
CORPORATION 


311 WEST 43 ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES « WASHINGTON, D.C. « CHICAGO 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. « TORONTO « LONDON 


Sales .. . Not Miles 
Map of retail sales in Canada, which 


shows that most sales are made in a 
few square miles. Illustrates Canada 
as a sales territory by scaling counties 
in proportion to retail sales dollars 
spent. Write W. D. Taylor, Director 
of Advertising, Dept. SM, Weekend 
Magazine, 231 St. James St., W., 
Montreal, Can. 


1959 Buying Trends .. . 


. of Illinois and Indiana farm- 
ers. Survey covering items for farm 
operation and home life, including 
97 items that will be in increased 
demand over 1958. Plumbing, heat- 
ing, home convenience items show 
greatest increase. Write William G. 
Brookman, Advertising Manager, 
Dept. SM, The Prairie Farmer, 1230 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Iil. 


Graphic Presentations 


Booklet explaining how you can 
now prepfire your own professional- 
looking charts, graphs, map overlays, 
etc., by using precision slit, printed 
pressure-sensitive materials in tape, 
rectangular and sheet form. Write 
John L. Milanese, Vice President, 
Dept. SM, Chart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, 
Mass. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Automotive Fleet Leasing: How it en- 
ables you to concentrate on your business 
instead of the automobile business. 
Wheels, Inc., Dept. SM, 6200 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 45, III. 


Plants and Flowers: For premiums, give- 
aways, displays. Orchids of Hawaii, 
Inc., Dept. SM, 305 7th Ave., New York 
1 7 
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New Sales Tool: Portable viewer guide 
to better selling. C.0.C. Industrial, Dept. 
SM, 101 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Ad-Clippings: How they pay off. Vincent 
Edwards & Co., Dept. SM, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Calculators for Faster Selling: To solve 
problems connected with use or selection 
of your product or service. Graphic Cal- 
culator Co., Dept. SM, 633 Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Hotel Facilities: Meeting and convention 
service in 39 major cities. Sheraton Ho- 
tels, Dept. SM, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
10, Mass. 


Newsgathering Service That Increases 
Sales: Describes 14 services that will 
capture, tabulate and deliver all adver- 
tising you specify appearing in daily/- 
Sunday newspapers. The Advertising 
Checking Bureau, Inc., Dept. SM, 79 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The New Year’s Day Parade 
on First Street in Los Angeles is 4 Years Long 


In certain parts of Los Angeles, New Year’s Day means 
roses, beauty queens, and pigskin heroics. 

But here on First Street, The Times has an annual 
New Year’s Day parade all its own. 

Media Records keeps leading the band...latest 
instance being the year-end report for 1958 on all U. S. 
newspapers. And the music is as sweet as ever. 

For the fourth year in a row, The Times was first in 
total advertising with 65,378,199 lines... 9,340,566 more 
than the second newspaper. 

And the habit goes even deeper. Media Records tallies 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


MARCH 6, 1959 


The Times first in retail advertising, for the fourth yea 
... first in classified advertising, for the sixth year... first 
in financial advertising, for the second year. 

Apparently, our readers enjoy this parade, too. For 
The Times goes to more homes, more upper-income fam- 
ilies, more two-car families, more professional and execu- 
tive households than any other Los Angeles metropolitan 
newspaper. 

First in the nation, first in Los Angeles — it’s getting 
to be a habit with The Times, and one we have no inten- 
tion of breaking here on First Street in Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles Times 
Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atianta, and San Francisco 
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BEAUTY AND THE FEAST: That's a Chinese steam table and it is full of crisp egg rolls. 


Duluth Brings to New York 
A Chinese New Year's Party 


It took an Italian-American, with the canniness of the Scots, to 


give blase New Yorkers pointers on promoting Chinese foods . . . 


The pictures on this page were 
made recently at Park Avenue’s swank 
Park Lane Hotel. The occasion: a Chi- 
nese New Year's promotion of Chun 
King Associated Enterprises’ line of 
foods. The host: a quiet, blonde, 40- 
year-old stem-winder, Jeno F. Pauluc- 
ci. Eleven years ago he noted the 
country’s rising interest in Far East- 
ern dishes. With $2,500 of borrowed 
capital he went into the business of 
growing bean sprouts. Today his 
growing empire is a $20-million food 
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processing complex that makes and 
markets such diverse products as 
canned and frozen Chinese foods, 
Italian delicacies (from his mother’s 
recipes), fruit and berry pie fillings, 
wild Indian rice. 

Now the company’s line is so di- 
verse that Paulucci, in a burst of care- 
fully aimed hospitality, invited edi- 
tors, writers, business executives to a 
buffet feast, featuring his foods from 
three nations. He hired beautiful Ori- 
ental show girls from Broadway's 


“The World of Suzie Wong,” and 
“Flower Drum Song,” to receive his 
guests, gave away Chinese rattles and 
ceramic bowls of sweetmeats to take 
home. Then he talked briefly and 
pungently about his company and its 
home city, Duluth. With the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Duluth, 
he says, “stands on the threshold of 
the same kind of opportunity that built 
Carthage in pre-Christian times.” 

New York wasn’t the only town that 
got the Chinese New Year treatment 
from Paulucci: He used the New Year 
theme as an ideal opportunity to tell 
the Chun King story to the rest of the 
country as well. Special major con- 
sumer advertising was planned to 
break in newspapers and magazines. 
Full-color ads ran in Life, Sunday 
magazine sections of the Metropolitan 
Group newspapers, and in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Promotional materials 
were presented to stores which staged 
25-, 50- and 75-case in-store displays. 
And to get brokers and divisional sales 
managers in a firecracker mood, Pau- 
lucci offered incentive trips to No- 
komis Lodge, Chun King’s hunting 
and fishing camp in northern Minne- 
sota. @ 


JENO PAULUCCI: When his Mother 
complained that he was slighting her 
Italian cooking he went into a sideline 
to his Chinese foods—Italian specialties. 
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Imagination is what you make of it. 

For some, it’s very little. Other people have the 
kind of eager, sensitive imagination that makes 
them ideal to know ...to be with... to listen to. 

Being imaginative, they are responsive to people, 
to things, to the daily world around them. They 
are forever discovering the fun of something now 
... the reward of something new. 

It’seasy to imagine why such people are attracted 
to LIFE. LIFE has their spirit. 
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IMAGINATION 
is a fact of [HW 


They enjoy LIFE’s sensitive approach; LIFE’s 
rare ability to communicate with words and pic- 
tures that get close enough to touch the heart. 


Imagination is a fact of LIFE. One fact. May- 
be the surest way to sum it up is to say: for more 
than 32 million imaginative readers, LIFE is every- 
thing that’s new and now and in the present. 

That’s why your advertising will perform well 
in LIFE’s pages. Why not call your LIFE repre- 
sentative? He has all the facts of LIFE. 
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Inflation: It Is a Potent Sales Aid 


Creeping inflation, regardless 
of whether you believe it can 
or should be curbed, is an 
economic fact of life. So put 
it to work to sell capital goods. 
But build a good product, as 


homebuilders are finding out, 


and you can sell it—now! 


In 1956 the bubble burst! The 
honeymoon was over as far as the 
homebuilding industry was concerned. 
For the first time since 1948, business 
began to fall off at an alarming rate. 
For many builders, “the end had 
arrived.” — 

Actually, what seemed to be a per- 
petual demand for housing, brought 
on by World War II, had melted 
away, leaving a “let’s shop around” 
determination on the part of the 
buyer. The mad, happy-go-lucky era 
of customer-selection had ended and 
the builder was forced henceforth to 
find his buyers 

A closer look at the homebuilding 
industry, a business which affects 
more people and related industries 
than any other, revealed that (1) de- 
mand was as strong as ever; (2) the 
market had changed. It was obvious 
that a switch in strategy had to be 
made. 


> Of the problems surrounding the 
unhappy builder at this time, perhaps 
the thorniest, certainly the most sensi- 
tive, was price. Houses were being 
priced out of their markets. While not 
entirely the fault of the builder, it 
was the one area in which he could 
exercise the most control. And here 
is where the efforts of Practical 
Builder magazine were directed. 

Understandably concerned with the 
sorry state of the homebuilding in- 
dustry, PB decided to tell builders 
what was wrong, even if it hurt—and 
it did. 

After nine months of extensive field- 
research, involving 12 members of 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS REPORT: Most Sales Management readers have 
seen outdoor advertising signs and ads playing up this theme. But what 
only those in the building industry know is how many concerns are 
behind this program. This report tells the who, the why, and the how. 


PB’s editorial staff who scoured the 
country talking with builders, labor, 
zoning officials, FHA and _ financial 
people, marketing experts, research 
men and consumers, PB had the evi- 
dence in hand. 

It was agreed that the situation 
was serious. 

In September of 1957 the magazine 
leveled a preliminary “Let’s Get Roll- 
ing” campaign, the first part of a two- 
pronged program, squarely at the 
builder’s unrealistic price structure. 
PB analyzed basic obstacles in the 
path of the home-building industry. 
It lashed out at the practice of con- 
fining business to the luxury market, 
and took particular exception to the 
builder’s viewpoint that a house re- 
quired “glitter” to sell. This “dress- 
it-up” philosophy produced a chain 
reaction—many builders disregarding 
50% of their market which lay in 
the lower price field. 

Unfortunately, consumers had been 
believing the builder could supply 
these costly features on any new 
home. Of course, this was not true, 
with the result that the builder sup- 
plied these features, making up the 
difference by sacrificing the size of 
rooms and ignoring the important traf- 
fic pattern in the new home. 

The public inevitably revolted by 
not buying. 

“Let’s build for all markets,” said 
Practical Builder. There would be no 
question of down-grading the home, 
PB was sure. Builders had the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness to build 
a quality product for any pocketbook. 

Despite anticipated reactions from 


readers and advertisers, the publica- 
tion put the editorial spotlight on the 
problem, at the same time providing 
a concrete plan for recovery. Many 
builders jumped on the bandwagon 
immediately—others followed. 

With the “sell-to-all-markets” con- 
cept well accepted by the majority of 
builders, two questions remained un- 
answered: “How are we going to 
move the buying public off dead cen- 
ter?” “How can we induce buyers to 
invest NOW?” 

To answer these questions, Practical 
Builder and a sister publication, Build- 
ing Supply News, entered into a crash 
program with the University of Den- 
vers Bureau of Business and Social 
Research. 


> Results of the U. of D. project 
were amazing. They revealed that we 
are on the threshold of an unparal- 
leled boom. However, it was pointed 
out, as a result of the recent recession, 
future opportunity for the consumer 
had been clouded with uncertainty. 
This had to be dispelled—and quickly. 

The study oréticted that popula- 
tion will be explosive in rate of 
growth. Over 50 million people will 
be added to our population during the 
next 18 to 20 years. These people will 
certainly require housing facilities and 
everything that goes with a home. 

There will be more jobs. Work will 
be searching for workers, rather than 
workers looking for work. Employed 
persons will enjoy greater wages be- 
cause increased capital equipment at 
their disposal will make them more 
productive. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In Chicago, it takes 2 — 
to get your message through 


BECAUSE . . . Chicago has outgrown the power of any single daily news- 
even half of your city and suburban prospects. 

two daily newspapers to reach a majority of the 

OST net unduplicated coverage, one of your two 


cago SUN-TIMES! 


CHICAGO 


SUN -TIMES 
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The postmarks are 
actual reproductions 


Grit reaches the 


“micropolitan’ market 
to give you 


balanced nat 


You can reach lots of people in metropolitan Denver 
with plenty of magazines. But what about the 10 little 
Denvers? In small towns like them, circulation of con- 
ventional mass media is relatively thin. Here’s where 
Grit takes up the slack. With its circulation concen- 
trated in 16,000 small towns, Grit helps overcome the 
metropolitan bias of other media. Grit is essential for 
balanced national coverage . . . and balanced national 
coverage is essential for total marketing success. Grit 
isn’t expensive .. . but it can make your schedule a lot 
more expansive. 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Inc., in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and Philadelphia, and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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In addition, family income will rise. 
We can expect significant growth in 
household formation since good eco- 
nomic conditions encourage young 
marriages and high birth rates. Statisti- 
cally, household formation (677,000 in 
1957) will increase by 2 million be- 
one million a year by 1965. 

Probably of greatest significance is 
the fact that inflation will continue to 
be a chronic problem. The dollar is 
likely to lose 1c in purchasing power 
annually for the next two decades. 

Consequently, new home demand, 
as a result of population increase, 
when added to expanding inflation, 
will force the price of today’s $18,000 
home up to $21,000 by 1963. 

Therefore, reasoned Practical Build- 
er, the ideal investment, especially 
with the dollar on the skids, is obvi- 
ously one which will increase its 
worth—at least equal to the decline 
in dollar value. 


THE BIG ST. PAUL MARKET 
IS GROWING BIGGER—FAST 


WASHINGTON JOINS DAKOTA 
AND RAMSEY 
COUNTIES TO MAKE 


A BIG 516,500 
MARKET 


AND ONE NEWSPAPER 
OFFERS UNCHALLENGED 
BLANKET COVERAGE! 


> The promotion, “Smart People In population, earning power, retail spending 


Build or Buy BEFORE a Boom,” rep- 
resents Practical Builder’s heavy guns 
in the fight to bolster the homebuild- 
ing industry. The slogan spearheads 
a promotion with a double objective: 
(1) to giv e the consumer a new confi- 
dence in both the present and the fu- 
ture; (2) to translate this confidence 
into buying action. 

In addition, company executives 
including PB vice president and edi- 
tor-in-chief James M. Lange, stumped 
the country smashing home the “Smart 
People” theme. They appeared before 
dozens of associations and organiza- 
tions including “Home Show” com- 
mittees—anyone with a stake in new 
home construction. 

The Chicago Homebuilders group, 
for example, has supported this cam- 
paign with a fund of $100,000. 

Hundreds of newspapers have de- 
veloped special home building sec- 
tions based on the slogan and theme. 
In addition, individual manufacturers 
have promoted it in their advertise- 
ments. 

It is expected that the real impact 
of the campaign will hit this spring 
and summer, and the heiedbulbdion 
industry is ready. 

Armed with the economic facts of 
life, the industry has transformed the 
threat of creeping inflation into one 
of the hardest-hitting, most effective 
sales promotions the industry has 
known. 

Result? Homebuilding is headed 
boomward again. The campaign has 
been credited with producing 100,000 
to 200,000 more new-house-sales in 
1958 and 1959 than would otherwise 
have been built. © 
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and square miles of real estate. ..the big St. Paul 
Market is growing by leaps and boundaries! 

With the green light of the U. S. Census 
Bureau, Washington County has joined Ramsey 
and Dakota in the St. Paul “Half” of the Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Area to boost our market’s 
population up to 516,500 . . . retail sales up to 629 
MILLION DOLLARS. 

And that’s only the beginning. Dayton’s, 
Inc., is blueprinting plans for the finest retail store 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast...in the St. 
Paul loop. Sears, too, is on the verge of building a 
vast new Downtown store. And the Minnesota 
Highway Department is mapping new super high- 


ways that will lead thousands of additional shop- 


pers into St. 


Paul. 


The St. Paul Market is on the grow...and 
there’s one way to reach every rich inch of it. 
Use the selling force of the one newspaper offering 


exclusive 


blanket coverage...the St. Paul Dis- 


patch-Pioneer Press. The St. Paul Market is vir- 
tually untouched by any other newspaper. 


Newspapers are the 
TOTAL SELLING medium 


Whether you rely on the 
power of black-and-white 
or the impact of blazing 
color... .St. Paul belongs 
on your “A” schedule! 


DISPATCH 


FAMILY COVERAGE 
Ramsey, Dakota & Washington Counties 


ST. PAUL 
‘Senate. 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
SOURCES: ABC 3-31-58. SM Survey of Buying 
Power 5-10-58 
Newspapers have audited, verified circulation 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


e:eoetn witwserparen 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 


PIONEER PRESS “2° 22"siooes” 


Now They’re Being Spelled Out: 


Corporate Goals, Policies, 


Mindful of the fact that stock ownership is steadily widening among 


people whose knowledge of corporate operation is limited, we see 


more and more annual reports embodying summaries which answer 


such questions as these: 


Who are we? Where do we fit into the American economy? 


Under what kinds of management policies do we operate? 


What are our public relations attitudes and practices? 


What do we see as our obligations to the public, our employes, our 
stockholders, the communities in which we operate? 


What are we doing to insure the future growth of our business? 


Here we quote from the 1957 annual reports of five companies to show 


how this is being done. 


, 


— Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Over the years this company has developed certain 
basic policies which govern our operation of the business 
and which we believe have much to do with the steady 
progress of our company. We wish to describe a few 
of them. 


1. We are an independent company in the brass, cop- 
per, and aluminum business; one of the largest. We are 
not owned or controlled by any producer of the basic 
metals we use. We have found it advantageous to be 
independent, free to form our own policies, free to buy 
when and where we want to buy, and sell where we 
want to sell. 


2. We do not compete with our customers. We limit 
our fabrication of finished articles to those items which 
do not compete with the companies who buy from us. 
This permits us to help our customers with their own 
product developments on a confidential basis. 


3. We limit the percentage of our productive capaci- 
ties which we will sell to any one customer, in order to 
avoid depending on only a few very large users. Our 
strong selling organization sells our products in every 
state of the nation and in some foreign countries. Through 
our affiliate in Canada, which we manage, we sell through- 
out all of Canada and throughout the world. 


4. We believe in promoting from within our own 
organization. Many of our present executives started with 
us as boys or as young men straight from college, coming 
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up through the ranks. All of our executives belong to at 
least one of our company’s organized groups, which meet 
every month for exchange of current information, discus- 
sions, and training. We believe the men and women of 
our organization are our one most valuable asset. 


5. We take an active part in the communities where 
our plants are located. Besides our Good Neighbor Funds, 
in which almost all of our employes participate by regular 
payroll deductions, our people serve as leaders or sup- 
porters in community and civic activities. 


6. We believe in diversification. We are essentially 
metallurgists and skilled craftsmen, working with a con- 
stantly widening range of metals. We have an excellent 
research and development organization, which is finding 
new and better methods of using these metals, both old 
and new. Thus we are able to increase the services we 
render to our constantly growing list of customers. 


7. Excellent labor management relations are our goal 
at all times. We try to deal with our employes each day 
so that all problems may be solved in an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and respect. Our 92 years of 
operating without a strike or major work stoppage is a 
record which our employes and our management accom- 
plished together. We hope it may be the pattern of the 
future. 


Herman W. Steinkraus 
Chairman of the Board 
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Philosophies 


The Glidden Co. 


The greatest responsibility that we have, as managers, 
is the guidance and encouragement of the individual. 
No successful company is a static, lifeless entity. It is a 
dynamic, growing structure built upon the thoughts and 
feelings of people—people who lead, people who create, 
people who execute. We as a group . . . The Glidden 
Co. . . . succeed only to the extent that we enable the 
individual to give the best that is within him. 

Dwight P. Joyce, 
Chairman of the Board and President 


wy 
Simmons Co. 


We must serve the public by making available new 
products for the home of superior durability, comfort 
and charm, and by keeping Simmons a hallmark of 
value and leadership which merits complete purchaser 
confidence. 

We must serve the furniture retailers of America by 
policies which always include their interest—particularly 
the necessity for the retailer to make a fair profit on 
Simmons merchandise, a profit that will earn for Sim- 
mons merchandise the retailer's maximum support. 

We must serve the employes of Simmons Co. by man- 
aging the business with a competence that provides steady 
employment, that offers a fair day’s pay, and that insists 
on a fair day’s work for that pay. We must strive to deal 
highmindedly with employe ambitions and problems as 
individuals as well as with those who also have collective 
Union ambitions. 

We must serve our plant communities by being good 
neighbors and by lending leadership for programs aimed 
at community improvement. 

And above all, we must serve you, our shareowner, 
by expanding your business and your profits on a sound 
basis. We hope from time to time, as rapidly as possible 
but within the limits of conservative financial prudence, 
to diversify Simmons activities by entering new fields. In 
diversifying, we expect that home furnishings, which can 
be distributed through the furniture retailers of America, 
will offer the greatest promise for Simmons. 

Grant G. Simmons, Jr., President 
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Warren's 


S. D. Warren Co. 

We're trying to do these things: 

1. To maintain and improve our competitive position~ 
so that we may grow with our industry’s growth, with 
the growth of the graphic arts which we serve, and 
with the growth of the general American economy, of 
which we are a part. 

. To further control and mechanize our operations— 
through modernization and our own technical develop- 
ments—so that the efficiency and productivity of our 
people may be increased. In a dynamic and growing 
industry where technology is playing an increasingly 
significant role, this broad objective of more mechani- 
zation becomes virtually a necessity. 

3. To diversify our fields of sale by developing new 
products within the paper industry—products which 
are new to us but which particularly reflect our skills 
and technical know-how. The purpose here is to 
expand the business and seek wider profit margins. 

. To do whatever lies in our power to keep our distri- 
bution system—The Warren Merchants Association— 
vital, efficient, effective, and profitable to the merchant 
members. 

5. So to conduct ourselves that we are good citizens 
and neighbors—to our employes, shareholders, sup- 
pliers, customers, and to the communities in which 
we operate. 

George Olmsted, Jr., President 


am Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


However, basic as these responsibilities are [being a 
good citizen, relieving distress, alleviating disease, help- 
ing forward education, training youth, and civic better- 
ment], a corporation has obligations even more basic. 

To its customers, it must furnish good products at 
fair prices. 

To its employes, it must provide the conditions, oppor- 
tunities, and rewards that promote and recognize loyal 
and efficient service. 

To its stockholders, it owes a fair return on their invest- 
ment and a constant endeavor to protect and enlarge 
their property. 

To suppliers and all others with whom it has business 
relations, it has a responsibility for considerate and ethical 
dealings. 

Finally, to society as a whole it owes a fair accounting 
of its activities, and the articulate expression of its views 
and philosophy with the end in view of making available 
an adequate basis for evaluative judgment. 

It is within this framework of good citizenship that 
we seek to function. 


F. O. Prior, Chairman 
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lrate Grocers in Drive 


To Correct "Bad' Packaging 


They‘re fuming over out-size containers apparently adopted by 


some manufacturers in the hope of commanding extra shelf 


space. And they’re talking back to packers whose packages con- 


fuse and slow down the operation at the check-out counter. 


A West Coast supermarket man- 
ager, irked by the steadily increasing 
width or overall size of packages, gave 
way to an impulse to fight back. 

He cut away the huge outer pack- 
age splashily designed to catch the 
shopper's eye, and displayed the 
“real” package inside, which held no 
more by volume than many competi- 
tive products with more modest pack- 
ages. j 

The reason for the market man- 
ager's action was loss of patience with 
the tendency of some cereal and cake 
mix manufacturers to redesign pack- 
ages to take up more space on gro- 
cery store gondolas, while offering 
the consumer nothing more in actual 
value or package convenience. 

Now, the East Bay Food Dealers 
Association, Oakland, Calif., is taking 
more orthodox but equally determined 
action. It has an Industry Improve- 
ment Committee to police pose conta 
Leon Sayous is chairman. This com- 
mittee is cheering “good” packages, 
booing “bad” ones, and conducting 
campaigns to persuade manufactur- 
ers to cooperate in designing packages 
for foods and other es seen) +t items 
which, they say, will facilitate display 
and check-stand handling. ; 

Biggest target of the East Bay Food 
Dealers is “oversize” cake mix pack- 
ages, with emphasis on the Duncan 
Hines products. Says Sayous: “The 
law of diminishing returns has been 
reached regarding the size of pack- 
ages versus variety of items.” His 
comment was prompted by the re- 
cent increase in a new Duncan Hines 
cake mix package which Sayous 
claims “has considerably increased the 
space required for the same number 
of items in the three leading brands 
on the shelf.” 


Some of the points made by grocers: 


e The trend to increased size of 
packages (with no commensurate in- 
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crease in weight or consumer value) 
“will definitely affect the number of 
items a retailer is able to handle.” 


e Supermarkets have been steadily 
increasing in size; food dealers have 
added more and more gondola space, 
but there is a limit to this expansion. 


“BAD PRACTICE” is the grocers’ verdict 
on Duncan Hines cake mix package. 
Photo shows how much more shelf 
space is required for six boxes of 
Hines mix (third row) as compared to 
competitive products by Pillsbury, 
General Foods and General Mills. 


e Variety is important to consum- 
ers, who like a wide choice. 


@ Variety also is important to manu- 
facturers, who want good display for 
the maximum number of items in their 
lines. Hence, the space required for 
each item must come in for realistic 
consideration. 


With respect to cake mixes (along 
with cereals, the worst offenders in bal- 
looning package size), they make u 
“one of the 15 departments which 


contribute 77% of all grocery units 
sold.” Dealers therefore must be criti- 
cal of packages which take up a dis- 
proportionate amount of display space. 

The trend to greater package spread 
on the shelf will be accelerated if 
one or two major manufacturers 
should gain temporary display and 
sales advantages thereby. But any 
benefit from this artificial sales aid 
will be short-lived as (1) everyone 
gets into the act; (2) consumers get 
wise to the device. So say grocers. 

What are they doing about it? 

From various parts of the country, 
howls are going up from individual 
food retailers. A few have taken direct 
protest action like the supermarket 
operator mentioned earlier. The East 
Bav Food Dealers are the first, so far 
as is known, to take concerted, per- 
sistent and insistent action based on 
a rounded program of retailer pack- 
age surveys. 

Steps to date include: 

1. Letters addressed to district man- 
agers, regional sales managers and 
sales headquarters of offending manu- 
facturers. 

2. Publicity on grocers’ gripes, views 
and wishes, placed in California trade 
papers and similar media. 

3. Action through National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers’ Merchandising 
Committee, with a view to bring food 
dealers’ complaints and suggestions to 
key men in manufacturers’ home 
offices. 

4. Discussion of the problems in- 
volved, at meetings of food trade ex- 
ecutives. One of the meetings was 
held by the Food Industry Associa- 
tion Executives in Southern California 
last December. Retail Food Associa- 
tion representatives from 42 state and 
local groups were present. Stanley 
F. Johnson, secretary-manager, East 
Bay Food Dealers Association, out- 
lined the program of his group to the 
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Packaging speed 


made this sale more profitable 


Packaging speeds can either beef up or eat into your profits. 


When a packaging material operates at less than top machine 


speed, you pay for extra packaging machinery you don't need. 


No other film runs as fast as cellophane... turns out so many 
packages per machine-hour. Add this production edge to the 
proven sales power of crystal-clear transparency, and you can 
see why cellophane is the choice of so many cost-conscious 
packagers. Cellophane can help you “buy your market” at lowest 


cost. For more information, call your Du Pont representative. 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {Inc.), Film Department, Wilmington 98, Deloware 
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WHY CELLOPHANE HAS THE POWER TO 
MOVE MORE GOODS MORE PROFITABLY 


Y) PURE TRANSPARENCY. Cellophane 
lets your product be its own best 
salesman 

Y/ PRODUCT - TAILORED PROTECTION. 
Packagers can choose from over 100 
types of Du Pont cellophane to meet 
the needs of their products 

Y1 HIGH-SPEED PACKAGING. Cello 
phane operates at highest speeds 
runs efficiently on a wide variety of 
packaging machinery 

Y¥/ DESIGN VERSATILITY: Cellophane en 
hances the appearance of your prod 
uct, permits virtually unlimited pack- 


age design, vivid color printing 


GU POND 


C6. u. 5. pat. Off 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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assembled food men. Action by some 
or all of their associations may be ex- 
pected along the same lines. 

The California Grocers’ Association 
already has picked up the ball and 
passed it on to the National Grocers’ 
Association and to Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., the resolve 
of the East Bay Food Dealers to 
“strongly oppose this new package 
concept which Procter & Gamble has 
ees 


> To the date of this report manu- 
facturers involved in the controversial 
program have made no public com- 


ment to association heads, or to in- 
dividual grocers. “We're still waiting,” 
says Stanley Johnson. 

Asked what further action, if ony 
will be taken, Johnson replied: “Well, 
if our retailers do not get relief from 
this absurd trend and if the precedent 
set by P & G is followed by others as 
packages are redesigned or new prod- 
ucts added, it is logical to expect that 
grocer enthusiasm for pushing over- 
size packages will decline.” 

William D. Hadeler, executive sec- 
retary of the California Grocers’ As- 
sociation, has this to say: 

“The fact that our office has re- 


IN ELECTRONICS & COMMUNICATION 


SALES 


AND MARKETING 


MANAGERS 


STARTING SALARIES 


$15,000 — $22,000 


OUR CLIENT: Vital dynamic growth company in electronics-communications. 
1958 sales exceeded $600 million; objective and plans to double within four years. 
AAAI rating. Aggressive R & D, engineering and production now includes hard- 
hitting, aggressive marketing program. 


POSITIONS: #1 MANAGER SALES ADMINISTRATION, Requires minimum seven years 
sales management experience with heavy emphasis in sales forecasting, budg- 
ets, quotas, market reports and records, report analysis, marketing effective- 
ness, regional office administration, order-bid processing, contract administra- 
tion, liaison. Background in electronics or communications helpful. Ideal age 
30-40, Degree in Business Administration or EE desirable. #2 MANAGER SALES 
DEVELOPMENT. Requires seven years top experience in product planning, prod- 
uct and sales programs, product and market trouble-shooting, sales promotion, 
advertising, shows and exhibits, product identification, licenses-patents, liaison. 
Some background in electronics or communications. Ideal age 30-40. Business 
Administration degree or EE preferred. #3 MANAGER SALES SONNEL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Heavy experience in recruitment, selection, evaluation, compensating, 
management development and performance analysis of industrial sales per- 
sonnel. Personal sales training experience pius development of product and 
presentation training materials. Familiarity electronics, communications. Ideal 
age 30-40. College degree in personnel work. #4 MANAGER MARKET RESEARCH. 
Broad market research experience in industrial or electronic field. Strong edu- 
cational background in market research with knowledge of basic market re- 
search functions and methods. Capable analysis of market, economic conditions, 
competition, customers’ business conditions, pricing. Ideal age 30-40. #5 AUTO- 
MATION SYSTEMS SALES SPECIALISTS. Knowledge of applications for engineered 
systems. Proven ability to sell top management of major concerns. Resourceful, 
ingenious type to find new applications for major specialized automation sys- 
tems and equipments for business and government. Prefer college background 
in Business Administration and/or EE. Willingness to travel. Ideal age 30-40. 


ALL POSITIONS: Positions #1, 2, 3, and 4 are staff reporting directly to Director 
of Marketing. Positions #5 AUTOMATION SYSTEMS SALES SPECIALISTS are field 
sales and development jobs having close tie-in with top management Systems 
Division. All positions offer first-class opportunity for advancement in re- 
sponsibility, stature, title and income. 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Qualified candidates will receive at no expense a scientific 
appraisal of their sales and management capabilities. 


THE NEXT STEP: Send brief qualifications letter (or résumé)—OR—wire: John 
Studwell 


PHILLIPS MARKETWAYS, 
SALES CONSULTANTS 


INC. 


331 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 


ALSO NEEDED: 5 ELECTRONICS SALES ENGINEERS, EE’s preferred, young, proven 
sales performance.—$8, -$14,000 


ceived numerous complaints from re- 
tailers throughout California with re- 
spect to new package designs of vari- 
ous manufacturers, indicates that there 
is a real problem. These men are too 
busy to take time out to complain un- 
less they are up against it. We do 
see the food manufacturers’ point of 
view. Like all business operators, thev 
must constantly strive for new meth- 
ods and procedures in doing business. 

“But we whose job it is to sell what 
these manufacturers make cannot help 
asking: Is it ae in the long run 
for their marketing people to redesign 
packages so they will require added 
shelf space for the facing of the prod- 
uct? The California Grocers’ Associa- 
tion agrees that manufacturers should 
all take necessary steps to increase 
the sale of their products. But rede- 
signing — only to increase one 
brand's spread on the shelf is believed 
by many to be impractical. Obvi- 
ously,” Hadeler concludes, “if this ap- 
proach proves advantageous to one 
manufacturer, it will only be a mat- 
ter of time until everybody does the 
same thing—leading to a more critical 
shortage of shelf space than ever.” 

On the brighter side of the picture, 
as retailers see it, there are three 
manufacturers who have either re- 
sponded positively to food dealers’ 
suggestions or initiated package 
changes pleasing to them. 

Kal Kan Foods, Inc., Los Angeles 
pet food manufacturer, won an acco- 
lade from the East Bay Food Dealers’ 
Package Scrutinising Committee last 
November. In a letter to State Gro- 
cers’ Association headquarters, sub- 
sequently publicised and passed on 
to Kal Kan executives, Committee 
Chairman Sayous had this to say: 

“When a manufacturer takes pio- 
neering steps to assist the retailer in 
his store operation, we feel it should 
not go without commendation. We 
refer to the new identifying pack- 
aging being done by the Kal Kan 
Foods, Inc. 

“At the November meeting of our 
board of directors, particularly favora- 
ble comment was made regarding the 
identifying marks on the ends of the 
Beef Liver and the Bite Size chunks 
of Kal Kan Dog Food. [Different col- 
ors were used for the different prod- 
ucts.] This speeds up check-stand op- 
eration and makes the probability of 
error much less. This is important 
when there is a definite difference in 
the price of the items, and price- 
marking both ends is not practical.” 


> The letter concludes with an ex- 
pression of enthusiasm: “This trend 
in package identification on the ends 
of the cans” and the “hope that other 
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companies will adopt similar identify- 
ing marks.” 


> Colgate-Palmolive Co. early in 
1958, was taken to task for labels 
which, grocers claimed, caused con- 
fusion. Addressing the district man- 
ager of the company, the Committee 
said: 

“The introduction of your new 
Chlorinated Ajax has concerned our 
Industry Improvement Committee be- 
cause the label does not properly dif- 
ferentiate between the two Ajax items. 
The regular Ajax and the new item, 
side by side on the shelf, at different 
prices, confuses the customer as well 
as stockers and checkers. We feel there 
should be some identifying strip or 
mark on the label which differentiates 
between the two products. 

“Please accept this as constructive 
criticism. We are constantly on the 
alert to improve relations between 
grocer and supplier. Since the retailer 
has the contact with the customer, he 
can be of great assistance to the 
supplier.” 

The problem was solved by Col- 
gate-Palmolive taking off the market 
the item which did not contain 
chlorine. 

Campbell Soup Co. was approached 
last October, through its regional of- 
fice, and in December with a letter 
to the company’s sales headquarters 
in Camden, N. J., to make certain 
package changes which the East Bay 
Food Dealers say would help grocers 
materially. Stanley Johnson points 
out: 

“There are three price classifications 
in the No. 1 size of Campbell soups. 
Memorizing various classifications is 
most difficult because of the excep- 
tions. Onion, for example (no meat) 
is the same price as those with meat. 
Oxtail (with meat) is priced with the 
non-meats. What grocers want Camp- 
bell to do is to identify the ends of 
the cans in such a way as to make 
the three-price classifications identi- 
fiable at a glance to checkers. They 
propose a code system such as Tomato 
—T,.non-meats—V, Meats—M, includ- 
ing price exceptions in their price 
category, not their ingredient classi- 
fication. ' 


> Such a system, food dealers have 
told the Campbell sales office, would 
mean many thousands of dollars of 
savings to our members in three ways: 
(1) more efficient check-stand han- 
dling; (2) more accurate charging by 
checkers; (3) for those retailers who 
take time to price-mark each can, the 
coding would eliminate need for such 
markings. 

On December 23, H. C. Sanner, 
sales manager, Heat-Processed Prod- 
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ucts Division, Campbeil, wrote to the 
East Bay Food Dealers a warm letter 
of thanks for the suggestions and 
promised to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 

Besides Campbell, Heinz and 
Rancho Soup Divisions are also being 
approached to the same end by the 
grocer group. 

Spokesmen for grocers in California 
say they are all in favor of package 
redesign which improves display, 
helps sales, and contributes to cus- 
tomer convenience or satisfaction. 
They expect, however, to be critical 
of packages which do not take into 
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consideration the retailer’s increasingly 
urgent problems otf shelf space and 
checkout difficulties. 

With sales personnel wages soar- 
ing, Stanley Johnson emphasizes, 
“there is constant need for check- 
stand speed-up to maintain dollar vol- 
ume for stores. Many thousands of 
dollars have been spent on new check- 
stand equipment to increase the effi- 
ciency of this important supermarket 
function. Packages to further facili- 
tate the process would pay off many 
times in good public relations with 
manufacturers’ retail outlets through- 
out the country.” # 
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GAINS: 


Only a greater public acceptance and downright admiration 
for our superior product can account for this outstanding 


Sun-Telegraph GAIN in circulation. 
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Majority of Sales Chiefs Expect to Beat the Averages 


ship Panelists, “How de you think the 
price quotation of your company’s 
shares will compare on January 1, 
1962, with popular stock averages?” 


Stock prices will either appreci- 
ate more or decline less: 
Stock prices will be about the 


same: 


Stock will not do so well: 


% Respondents 
69% 
26% 

5% 


They answered: 


100% 


Sales Chiefs Back Their Own Stock 


Sales executives are confident to- 
day. They've discarded last year’s 
mourning black and are flexing their 
corporate muscles. As shown above, 
69% of them expect their company’s 
stock to make a better showing than 
the average at the end of the next 
three years. And these executives are 
backing this confidence personally by 
purchasing stock in their own com- 
panies. 

This is revealed by the latest Sales 
Management Sales Leadership Panel 
Survey. We asked 791 sales execu- 
tives questions concerning their pri- 
vate stock holdings. 

The subject is of a fairly intimate 
nature, so we promised Panelists we 
wouldn't identify respondents. Result: 
316 Panelists, 40%, highest response 
to a Sales Leadership survey to date, 
freely disclosed their own sharehold- 
ings and their attitudes toward stocks. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
executives own stock—88% of them. 
None were asked, “Why?” But many 
of the 12% minority who don’t own 
stock volunteered comments. 

Says one West Coast marketing di- 
rector: “I prefer real estate for in- 
vestment. It’s emotional. I like to own 
land, farm land particularly.” Some 
_of the Panelists who don’t hold stock 
are planning purchases in the near 
future. And one Oklahoma sales man- 
ager is buying stock of a different na- 
ture: livestock. He also invests in 
farms. 

The “average” Panelist has invested 
most of his money in steady earnings 
shares and growth stocks. Only 8% 
of the Panelists’ money is in “specu- 
lative” low-price stocks, but 47% has 
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been put into steady earnings stocks 
and 45% in growth stocks. One Panel- 
ist considers his steady earnings shares 
to be “my growth stocks.” 

Most of the sales chiefs do own 
stock in the companies for which they 
work. The breakdown is 72% against 
28%. And employer company stock 
represents 53% of the total value of 
stock held by those men who do own 
such stock. 

A vice president of a Milwaukee 
electrical equipment manufacturer re- 
ports that his company holdings are 
currently “small, but 10% of my total 
is in the company which owns the 
largest block of stock in my company.” 
And many executives report they are 
increasing their holdings, either 
through options or across the board 
buying. 

But why don’t some executives own 
stock in their own companies? An In- 
diana sales manager tersely answers 
for many men: “There’s none availa- 
ble—darn it!” 

And there are other reasons: 

A New Jersey brewery vice presi- 
dent complains: “Too much red tape 
to comply with S.E.C. regulations.” 

The sales manager of a Pennsyl- 
vania steel and wire manufacturer ad- 
mits: “I wasn’t smart enough to buy 
when the price was low. Now I con- 
sider it too high.” 

A North Carolina life insurance 
agency director says he hasn’t “been 
here long enough to have the money 
to put into it. Im going to buy some 

rs 
soon. 

A Massachusetts textile sales de- 
partment manager says he doesn’t own 
stock in his own company for, what 
to him, is probably a very happy rea- 


son. He “sold out to take a profit.” 

Oddly, the number of executives 
who would recommend to their sales- 
men that they buy stock in their com- 
panies exceeds the number of Panel- 
ists who own employer stock. The per- 
centage breakdown is 86% to 14% 
while, as noted above, 72% own stock 
in their own firms. 

The director of sales of a New Jer- 
sey brush manufacturer says he would 
recommend company stock to his sales- 
men, but “not at present prices.” Even 
he doesn’t own any because “it went 
up too high too fast.” 

Again, those whose answers put 
them in the minority were the ones 
who volunteered marginal comments. 
Most say they “just don’t recommend 
things like this to anyone.” But a Chi- 
cago director of sales doesn’t recom- 
mend it because he thinks “bad stock 
performance would alienate sales- 
men. 

The history of a company’s stock 
prices and earnings doesn’t affect the 
executive shopping around for a job 
to any great extent, according to the 
Panelists. Only 4% report they were 
“materially influenced” by the history 
of the company’s stock before they ac- 
cepted their present positions. Stock 
growth “mildly influenced” 15% of 
the respondents, and 81% flatly state 
they were “not influenced at all.” 

Yet a majority of the men do feel 
that as “insiders” they can predict 
more accurately than an outsider ana- 
lyst the probable major moves of their 
company’s stock. The percentage: 
58% to 42%. 

One Chicago sales vice president 
of women’s garments hedges. He says 
“yes and no, meaning sometimes.” # 
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is for Nursery—just see the array 


Of items for baby’s health, comfort, and play; 


Each one must be packaged attractive and clean— 


Poor cartons won’t do—there’s no in between! 


is for Gardner, who wins in a breeze 
For packaging items for baby like these: 
Foods, nipples, and medicines, soaps, toys, and shoes— 


In fact, about everything wee tots can use. 


Persuasive Packaging 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARDNER DIVISION + MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturing Plants in MIDDLETOWN and : DRY CARTONS «+ CARRIERS « BOXBOARDS 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. wy PARAFFIN CARTONS «¢ RETAIL CARTONS 


How business leaders put 
Nation’s Business to work! 


Robert J. Mailhouse 
President 
The Plymouth Electric Company 


“We give reprints of your articles 
to our executives and prospec 
tive executives, to stimulate them 
to improve their viewpoint and 
better their usefulness in their 
contacts with other employees, 
and with our customers.” 


B. D. Maddox 

Vice President & General Mgr. 
Keller Tool Division 
Gardner-Denver Company 


“We use your reprints for distri 
bution among and discussion 
with our top executives. They 
offer effective coverage of phases 
of our operations with which we 
are particularly concerned.” 


F. t. Fairman 
President 
Kentucky Utilities Company 


“I sent this note to our division 
managers: ‘I hope you will find 
this Nation’s Business article, 
“Make Criticism Work for You,” 
as informative as I did and that 
it will be helpful to you in a 
managerial capacity.’ ” 


C. Scott Akers 

Vice President 

and General Sales Manager 
Akers Motor Lines, Inc. 


“Nation's Business, in my opinion, 


is a most Outstanding publication 
for the business man. I enjoy 
reading your exceptionally good 
articles and derive a great bene- 
fit from them.” 


M. E. Snoddy 
President 
Texas Lawn Sprinkler Co., Inc. 


“Your editorials are timely for our 
self-improvement program insti- 
tuted to improve management 
skills. They help make the efforts 
effective in cutting costs, increas- 
ing profits, expanding sales, im- 
proving personnel relations.” 


F. H. Meendsen 
Vice President, Marketing 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


“Your articles are stimulating 
when applicable to specific prob- 
lems at our seminars conducted 
for management groups, sales- 
men, district sales managers, re- 
search and product development 
personnel.” 


R. J. Matheison 
Division Manager, Produce Div. 
Safeway Stores Inc. 


“I requisition additional copies of 
your especially interesting edito- 
rials and articles for the managers 
of our company’s 16 plants. They 
in turn requisition additional 
copies of Nation’s Business arti- 
cles for their branch managers.” 


J. B. Churton 
President 
Banks-Miller Supply Company 


“I make use of your reprints in 
putting together a file of general 
information and procedure for 
our department heads to use. 
They help us to approach many 
of our operating problems on a 
discussion basis.” 


More than 750,000 circulation, ABC... 10% 
executives of business-members of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and 90% other 
1? business and industrial leaders. 


These are typical uses of the 506,329 editorial reprints 
purchased by 26,806 business leaders the past 
months. These owner-executives have an owner’s in- 
terest, an owner’s stake, an owner’s authority to take 
action. Pre-sell them and your salesmen’s time be- 
comes more productive. 

Nation’s Business carries your advertising to more 
potential buyers! Of 750,000 subscribers (all in busi- 
ness and industry), 550,000 are the presidents, owners 
or partners of their firms. Here is broad coverage of 
all markets—the largest corporations, plus those vital- 
ly important medium-sized companies on the way up. 
This is the largest concentration of ownership-moti- 
vated executives . the men your salesmen have to 


sell... available to you today. 


selle the 
owner-executive 


ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise 
to business and industry in NATION’S BUSINESS 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


Sales tales Premetian Section 


—%/) 


Fast Answers—with Charts 


More than pictures can go on a wall. 


And you can turn walls into an effective sales aid. 
Your customers and dealers alike will relinquish their 
valuable wall space to wall charts that make their jobs 
easier. 


Charts save figuring, eyestrain and agonizing mental 
processes that go into matching the right product, or type 
of product, to the application or need. Problems solved 
may be how to install; how to select size, thickness, color, 
model of product. 


And charts that show your customers the right way to 
use your product are both sales and public relations aids. 
Not only do they help your customer sell, but by showing 
him the right product to sell, they eliminate any ill w ill 
he may have developed toward you, the manufacturer. 


What’s the formula for producing a good chart? 


Provide needed information that may be absorbed. 
Frills can be more of a handicap than a help. The more 
meat the better. Here are examples: 


MOTORISTS CREDIT CARD CHART: It is distributed by Shell 
Oil Co., and quickly, and graphically shows dealers types 
of cards honored, and steps in handling credit card sales. 
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CAR HOIST CHART: Globe Hoist Co., 


Philadelphia, makes a hoist which lifts 
cars by the frame, rather than by axle 
or wheel. A chart shows mechanics the 
proper pick-up points by type of car 
chassis, whether straight frame (18 
makes, from Buick through Willys sta- 
tion wagon), Unitized Bodies, Bowes 
Frame, or X-Frame (Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Cadillac). A new chart for 1959 cars 
is now in preparation. It looks slightly 
complicated here, but it makes a job 
easier. 
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PAINT SELECTION CHECK CHART: For 
maintenance painting Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Co., Boston, makes specialty in- 
dustrial paints, and claims most paint 
failures result from use of the wrong 
paint for the job. The chart shown here 
is the fourth chart the firm has pre- 
pared to help select paints for the 
petroleum industry, and where resist- 
ance to chemicals, heat, abrasion and 
other hazards is important: for paint 
contractors, building contractors, main- 
tenance superintendents, architects. 


ANTI-FREEZE CHART: Shell Oi! provides 
dealers with a chart showing how to 
use the company’s Shellzone and Anti- 
Freeze: preparations, instructions for 
application, number of quarts for in- 
itial filling, matching quantity to local 
temperature and degree of protection 
required. One table gives quart capa- 
cities by make and year of car. Back 
of chart gives requirements for foreign 
cars, light trucks, farm tractors. A map 
shows recommended protection levels, 
based on average low temperatures. 
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PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit your needs! Ideas that will 
help you get real results! 


[VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. | 
World’s Largest Advertisirg Service Organization 
| 342 Madison Ave., New York City, 

1 Please tell me more about your news- | 


Ipaper ad clipping service and special ) 
| short term trial offer. 


| Company 
W City eovnenenenenensetenernenenenenrerrnnneet 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
342 MADISCN AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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59 Promotions 


* LUAU TIME 

* ALOHA SALE 

* HAWAIIAN PREMIUMS 
* FREE ORCHIDS 


se) 


Please send me prices and information on exciting 
new Howaiian display material, exotic giveaways 
and unique premiums. 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 


National Sales Office 
305 SEVENTH AVE. © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-6500 > 
Notionally proven plans for sales promofion 
with flowers ond other horticultural products 
from Howell and all over the world. 
Principal Growing Fields and Packing Plant 
in Hile, Hawaii 


Address 


City .. 


| FAST ANSWERS 
WITH CHARTS 


(continued) 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


Table for Engin and Other Executives 
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CONVERSION FACTORS CHART: Time- 
saving table enables engineers, shop 
personnel and others to convert inches 
to centimeters, watts to horsepower, 
quintals to pounds, tons to kilograms, 
drams to grains, miles-per-minute to 
miles-per-hour, and many other com- 
mon denominators. Produced originally 
by Foxboro Co. and Exporters’ Digest, 
the chart is distributed by Precision 
Equipment Co., Chicago. It is a good 
“customer relations” chart. 
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‘ 
~ RADIANT manuractunme conporarios 


SCREEN SIZE CHART: From Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, it provides in- 
formation about sizes and models, lens 
focal lengths and projection distances 


| for all types of projectors. 
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With the March, 1959) issue at 
66,600" net paid 


highest in history...and with more operating management men in plants at lower 
cost than any other business paper. 


FACTORY 


continues to expand its service to its readers, the operating management men who 
plan — equip — operate — maintain the manufacturing plants of America. 


FACTORY 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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HOW TO WIN 
YOUR OWN 
CONTEST 


by Donald L. Spotts 


We are at the 
peak of the con- 
test cycle. Talk 
of an economic 
recession has 
made the “some- 
thing for noth- 
ing” appeal dou- 
bly effective. Our 
clients smash 

records almost daily as contest ex- 
citement approaches a point of near 
hysteria throughout the nation. 


With contest interest at this high 
pitch, Spotts Consultants are in 
constant demand to speak before 
contest clubs—spontaneously organ- 
ized groups whose members enjoy 
an interchange of news and ideas 
about their favorite “game’”’. 


“ 


Our consultants play this ‘“‘game” 
for keeps. By working closely with 
advertisers and their agencies, these 
Spotts experts know the art of well- 
organized contests that intrigue the 
public and MOVE THE ADVER- 
TISER’S PRODUCT. 


We help our clients win their own 
contests by creating the consumer 
excitement necessary to make the 
sales, and organizing the mechanics 
of each operation to make the cost 
as low as possible for the client. 
Just as important, is the good will 
towards the client’s product that 
can come only through an expertly 
conceived, efficiently managed con- 
test. 


To win your own contest—why 
not call us now—collect—Midway 
5-5841, or write: 


SPOTTS MAILING CORPO- 
RATION 


SPOTTS SERVICE ENTER- 
PRISES 

2402 University Avenue 

St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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MAIL PROMOTION 


By JANET GIBBS, Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Consultant 


Ethics in Direct Mail 


March is usually a stormy month—so let’s kick up a storm! You 
show me the things you don’t like in the direct mail you receive 
and let’s use this column as a battleground. Either to fight it out 
between us or to tell the advertiser what you don't like about 
his copy and/or salesmanship. In addition: 


Will you do this for me, please? Add my name to your mailing 
list right now. We're always on the lookout for new ideas, for 
mailings we can talk about. And you can make an important 
contribution by giving us the facts about one of your particularly 
successful mail campaigns, or about one that flopped. In either 
case, there is much we can learn through your experiences. 
Send them to me at Sales Management or address: Janet Gibbs, 
320 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. Thanks! 


What brought all this on? A good many readers express their 
opinions, asking questions. We hear from businessmen in Europe, 
Australia, Mexico, fast-growing Canada, and from loads of them 
in our own 49 States. Most of their letters are answered by mail. 
But every now and then one expresses a viewpoint that seems 
to reflect the thinking of many people. I'm answering C. Porter 
here because his grievances should be aired. I'll give him my 
reaction—but what I'd like to have is yours. 


I quote Porter in part: 


“In the January 3 issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
John Lear, one of the editors, gave the Charles Pfizer Co. quite 
a hard time. 


“If the pharmaceutical houses abandon fundamental ethics 
as the Pfizer Co. allegedly did, and this reaction spreads to the 
professional field among the doctors . . . I feel that it will 
be a terrific blow to direct mail in general. If one large segment 
of the general public, such as the professional people, who are 
also thought leaders in their community, lose faith in direct 
mail, it will take a lot of time to rebuild what some of these 
companies are destroying overnight. 


“It is evident that some of the advertising agencies (the article 
credited an advertising agency with preparing the mailing pieces) 
are still using the hard-sell Madison Avenue grey flannel suit 
technique.” 


MR. PORTER: You asked for my opinion and here it is. The 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature challenged the ethics 
of using false names to prove the validity of the company’s claims 
for its product—among other things. This, of course, needs no com- 
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another Mayflower customer reports: 


“our mover was an expert!” 


**He gave much more service than we expected. He knew 
his job and was more than conscientious.” 

Another highly successful Mayflower move . . . this 
time from Champaign, Illinois to Lakewood, Colorado. 
Typical of hundreds every week. 

Such praise for a Mayflower mover is typical, too. 
They rate commendation because they take special care 
of prized possessions . . . from hi-fi equipment to Dres- 
den figurines. 

Only Mayflower movers are “‘accredited.”’ This means 
they’ve been thoroughly trained and have met the high- 
est standards in Mayflower’s Mover’s School . . . the 
world’s first and foremost. 

You can make your move easy and have peace of mind 
on moving day. Let Mayflower do the job. Just call 
your Mayflower warehouse agent . . . he wants to help! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 


Yellow Pages 


Find | 
AERO MA Gass | 
in the 


He's a leading warehouse- 
manin your city. He explains 
service, estimates costs, 
makes all arrangements. 
Helps in every way. Find 
him under “Moving.” 
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world-wide 
service 
In all 49 states and Canada 
. Overseas by ship or 
plane . . . our responsibility 
all the way! 


1959 


exclusive, “packed 
with pride” service 
Safeguards all your items, 
even the most fragile, with 
special Mayflower methods 
and materials. 


every piece 
padded 


Every surface, edge and cor- 
ner protected. Special cov- 
ers for tables, appliances, 


pianos, mattresses. 


everything rides 
safely locked inside 
Mayflower vans have no 
tailgates. All your goods 
ride inside, safe from 
weather, dust or theft. 


Mayflower does 
all the work 


Takes over the whole job! 
Moves you out and in, re- 
settles your new home com- 
pletely as you want it. 
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SURE CURE 


EXPENVELOPE 


The Salesman's Complete 
expense record system 


EXPENVELOPE is for the re- 
cording of expenses incurred by 
anyone who travels for business. 
Items are separated for quick 
and easy transfer to Income Tax 
Schedule from running totals at 
year's end. Pocket is provided 
for keeping necessary receipts. 
Entirely unique, proved in use 
by thousands of salesmen. 


TRIAL PACKET: 3 Weekly and 
1 Monthly form—Send $1.00 to 
BROWNIE COMPANY 


Dept. SM - P.O. Box 631 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ment from me. But then neither you nor I are in a position to solve 
the problems created by the relationship between ethics and/or 
restraints proposed by the American Medical Association, the 
medical profession and the drug companies. As a matter of fact, 
Washington supposedly waves a pretty big stick over the ques- 
tion of the ethical sale of drugs. 


Sure, I resent a lack of ethics in the selling of any product 
or service. Anyone who uses the mails to sell a shoddy product 
while picturing it as something it couldn't possibly be, is trying 
to take your money and mine under false pretenses. If he talks 
glowingly about the benefits of some product or service, the 
fact that he features all the tantalizing pluses without revealing 
the minuses can mean, in some cases, that he is dishonest; in 
others it may be simply a question of space limitations. Then 
again, what may be good for most of the people won't be good 


for all. 


Doesn't this happen in almost every medium of communi- 
cation? When you are disappointed in a product, do you blame 
the advertising medium, the advertising agency, or the manu- 
facturer? 


Unethical selling must finally hurt the seller. But why should 
any group, professional or otherwise, put the blame on the 
method of communication? 


I believe in direct mail and its importance in our whole selling 
picture. The medium needs no apology, need feel no fear in 
competing with newspapers, magazines, radio or TV—on an 
equitable basis. Ethics in selling are part of the foundation of 
our economy and most people seem to prefer it that way. 


As for hard sell vs. soft sell: Doesn’t this depend on the product, 
the service, the audience and the general selling atmosphere? 
When sales are down, hard sell has been the answer. But hard 
sell is and should be ethical selling. 


No Sir, nothing is going to slow down the sales impact of 
direct mail. My profession—and I consider it one—is writing 
direct mail for many good clients and we're following the sound 


advice on the cover of the January 2 issue of Sales Manage. 
ment. It said “Sell Like 60 in 59.” We are doing just that! 


SELECTORS 
to speed up buying 


Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 
features are quickly and dramatically 
presented for accurate comparison, 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 
of 19 product models, 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 
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Photographed by Robert Yarnali Richie 


Shhifgatng om a mew level 


Now any sidewalk becomes a loading platform with this unique Railway 


Express Level-Loader truck. Hydraulically operated, this truck is engi-  ghipping goes MODERN 


neered for efficient, safe loading and unloading . . . can adjust its van to 
any height or to any angle to form its own loading ramp. Part of the largest 
privately operated truck fleet in the world, these trucks are just one feature 
of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar modernization program de- 
signed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.A.). Check the 
special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 


shipping —call Railway Express! 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


invaluable 90-page 


|VPD SALES BINDER | 
7 REFERENCE BOOK | 


PEprr--* 


pt illustrates and gives prices of a, 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) } 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


in INC ER COSTS 


| 
| 
|... we'll give you this 
| 
| 


'—you can select 
and size (7 x 5 

x 18) from over 
i “in stock” 


immediate- 


| __WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE #10 
| vpp BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 


I to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. | 
1 601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
SS SS A A A A ST 
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Promotion Section 


SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New York 


New Places to Advertise 


Ingenuity of advertisers and adver- 
tising men knows no bounds. In a 
recent round-up, The New York Times’ 
Carl Spielvogel listed a number of 
new ways of advertising that should 
provide inspiration for readers of this 
column. 

The commonly accepted definition 
of advertising, as opposed to sales 
promotion, states that it involves the 
use of a medium which appears regu- 
larly, or is available at stated rates, 
and is generally owned by somebody 
else. Thus skywriting would be re- 
garded as an advertising medium, 
while direct mail originated by the 
advertiser would be regarded as sales 
promotion. 

Among the heretofore unused or 
little-used media which are coming 
into prominence are: 


Placemats: Hundreds of restaurants 
in 50 cities will be receiving their 
placemats free from Placemats Ad- 
vertising, Inc., which provides space 
on the mats for ten advertisers, each 
of whom buys the space. 


Grocery Bags: Eight thousand gro- 
cery stores, most of them chain stores, 
are using bags that carry ads, ar- 
ranged by Supermarket Affiliates 
Corp., New York City. 


Taxicab Ads: Products which ap- 
= to the adult audience are now 
eing advertised in taxicabs on lami- 
nated cards. Gilligan & Gore, Inc., 
sells these ads in New York. 


Ads in Paper Backs: Keyed cou- 
pon ads appear in novels, mysteries, 
westerns, humor and non-fiction books 
which are distributed through 100,- 
000 drug stores, supermarkets, de- 
partment stores, newsstands, hotels 
and travel terminals. Four color ads, 
multi-page ads, and even cover ads 
are now being used. This advertising 
is sold through The Benjamin Co., 
New York City. 


Telephone Commercials: By call- 
ing a certain number in each city, 
callers can receive up-to-date infor- 
mation on fishing conditions, stock 
market reports, sports results, garden- 
ing, ski conditions, etiquette, riddles 


and jokes (I know a lot of after-dinner 
senthacs who should call this serv- 
ice), road conditions, even bedtime 
stories. Where this is available, ad- 
vertisers can have their commercials 
coupled with information requested 
by the caller. Tel-Advertising, Phila- 
delphia, put this idea together. There 
is already in existence—and has been 
for many years—a company that pro- 
vides equipment that tells the time 
to callers and delivers a recorded 
commercial. I first saw this ingenious 
promotional device in a Tulsa bank 
a few years ago. 


Parking Lot Checks: Two hundred 
fifty million combination ad and 
parking lot checks are expected to be 
distributed by the National Parking 
Association. This medium was created 
by the Davidson-Richards Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Subway Clocks: “Clock spectacu- 
lars,” large illuminated posters with 
clocks, now appear in subway stations 
throughout New York City. 


Trading Stamp Books: Space in 
these books is now being sold to ad- 
vertisers by Coleman-Morrow, Inc., 
New York City, publisher of booklets 
for many trading stamp plans. 


Roller Towels: Rest rooms will soon 
feature imprinted roller towels. The 
Towl-Ad Co., Dallas, developed the 
process for imprinting ad messages on 
cloth towels. (I'll bet a lot of people 
have thought of imprinting toilet 
paper.) 

Other unusual media for the adver- 
tiser include golf tees, packages of 
gum, ticket envelopes (theater, rail- 
road, airline), telephone messages, 
parking meters, coasters, foam wipers, 
timetables, hub cap covers. A couple 
of years ago one enterprising young 
man tried to organize the attache 
case brigade and sell space on the 
outside of attache cases. Another 
chap came up with the idea of ads on 
subway and street grates, manhole 
covers and lamp posts. One medium 
that doesn’t get a fraction of the play 
it should get is signs on the exteriors 
of downtown buildings, especially 
the large blank areas which are un- 
broken by windows. (continued) 
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If you think new items make good premiums— 


If you'd like to sell high-ticket merchandise for high profit— 


SELL THE NEW 


New Parker Princess Ballpoint 


A Sparkling lattice of filigree engraved on pink, 
beige, turquoise, blue or black enamel cap. Electro- 
plated gold barrel. Retail $5.00. 


B Gleaming enamel finish in pink, beige, turquoise, 
blue or black. Retail $7.50. 


C Hand engraved with delicate floral pattern on 
white or black cap. Retail $10.00. 


New Minim Jotter Ballpoint 
RETAIL $25.00, 14 kt. solid gold cap and barrel. 


D Just a filter tip taller than a king-size cigarette. 
No clip. Travels like a house key in pocket or purse. 
12 kt. Gold filled cap and barrel—$8.75 

12 kt. Gold filled cap, plastic barrel—$5.00 


V. I. P. Jotter Ballpoint 
RETAIL $5.00, $8.75, $12.50 


E A man’s pen. Chrome cap with rugged plastic 
barrel, polished to a gleaming finish. Famous Arrow 
Clip marks the V.I.P. as the pen for men who want a 
fine writing instrument. $5.00 model shown. 


Send orders and inquiries to: 
All new Parker gift ballpoint pens have the exclusive Mr. Russell Livingston, Business Gift Sales Manager 
Parker T-Ball textured point—won't skip on any The Parker Pen Company 
normal writing surface— writes clean—writes dark! Court & Division Streets 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


REMEMBER THE ASNA SHOW, MARCH 20-23 - SEE PARKER AT ROOM 688-89 - PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


P The Parker Pen Company 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PENS 


COPYRIGHT 1959 BY > THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
* PARKER, JOTTER AND T-BALL ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF > THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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Because you can now use Duncan Hines Guide 
Books for premiums and company gift-giving 
and. . . Your imprint can appear on the 
cover of any of the three Duncan Hines books. 
Retailing for $1.50, these authoritative 
and unbiased guide books — used by 
millions for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury — are now available at quantity 
prices for promotion and public rela- 
tions purposes. 
These famous guides list the 
best places to eat, the best 
places to stay, the best 
places to go. For gift or pre- 
mium, they are books every- 
one can use the year round 

. always in good taste. 
ADVENTURES IN GOOD 
EATING 
3,400 of the best places to 
eat, 384 pages 
LODGING FOR A NIGHT 
4,000 of the best places to 
stay, 384 pages 
VACATION GUIDE 
1,300 selected vacation 
spots, 384 pages ~ 
For samples and quantity prices, write : 


Dept. SM 1, Duncan Hines Institute, Inc. 


How to Make Your Prospects 
Keep Your Business Card 

Harry Burke, general manager of 
KODE-TV, Joplin, Mo., handed me 
a business card from an insurance man 
and told me he’d been carrying it 
for over a year and. would probably 
never throw it away. The following 
words had been imprinted on the 
back, and Harry had carefully filled 


in the necessary vital statistics 


Dress Sweater 


Blouse Bathing Suit 


Coat Skirt 


Slip Paiamas 


Shoes Hose 


408 East State Street, Ithaca, New York 


Every soles executive should have a 
copy of this 16-page directory. You 
can depend on it to provide heipful 
suggestions when you plan sales meet- 
ings or training programs. 


WRITE 
FOR IT 
TODAY! 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


4664 Ravenswood 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


NING 
ALES TRA! 
s FILMS 


DARTNELL 


Gloves Underwear 


China Pattern 


Silver Pattern 


Crystal Pattern 


Wedding Anniversary 


Birthday 


If you'd like a copy of the card, 
write to the man who handed it out, 


R. M. (Ray) Snead, general agent, | 
Occidental Life Insurance Company | 


of California, 418 Wall, Joplin, Mo. 


Calendar of Special Weeks 
and Holidays 

For a free copy of “Master Pro- 
motion Calendar,” listing holidays and 
special events that represent tie-in 
opportunities, write to Kei Yamato, 
Orchids of Hawaii, Inc., 305 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


° ° ° 


Why don’t vou drop me a_ note 


By Invitation ~ 9 of 


Established 
LEADERS OF THE WORL® ASSN. 
29H St, N.W. Wash, D.C. 


when something you pick up in the 
column is of help to you? I got a big 
kick a few weeks ago at the San Juan 
Intercontinental Hotel when Sidney 
Sisselman, a ladies’ coat manufacturer, 
Great Barrington, Mass., heard me 
being paged and asked if I were the 
same Larry Schwartz who writes the 
column for Sales Management. Sissel- 
man told me he’d made many thou- 
sands of dollars using various ideas 
he’d read about in the column. He 
claimed that Sales Management is 
his Bible, even ran up to his room to 
get tHe latest copy and prove to me 
that he’d brought it with him on his 
vacation! 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
salesminded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third, Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and p 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dep 


it. SM 
SM-3 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.¥. 16 


CROWN 
Rubber 
Ad Rugs & 
Counter Mats 
Take Giant Sales Steps 
WRITE RUBBER CO., Fremont, Ohio 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in plant management, administra- 
tion, consumer and industrial sales. Presently 
Director of Sales for outstanding manufacturing 
company operating two plants in Venezuela. 
Financially solvent. Have {3 years experience in 
Latin American sales, export and import besides 
States experience. Desire to return to the 

and willing to accept reasonable offer that has a 
future in return for hard work. Résumé and 
references upon request. Write R. C. Apartado 
5711 (Este), Caracas, Venezuela 


KNOW THIS EMBLEM? 


it stands for the UTMOST in 
Quality, Character, and Stability 


Now available new “APPROVED” 
plan including sale tags and product 
endorsement. Details ... EX. 3-4474. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


EXECUTIVE READERS F 


| EVERYWHERE Say. 
THE MOST USEFUL OWE 
s 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL’ 


SO, SMART ADVERTISERS NOW INSIST, 
"LET'S USE "THE MOST USEFUL ONE’ MOST!” 
DO YOU? 


' M 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL URACIL CLO) Om TT Te 
ee je 44 Broad St. « 
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It's Time to Debunk Human Relations! 


Why? Because we've come to be- 
lieve that it’s only an employee's re- 
lationship to his fellow workers that 
matters and the better this relation- 
ship, the happier he will be. 

Out of this misguided preoccupa- 
tion with the pursuit of happiness has 
come an equally misguided rallying 
cry around which revolve a whole 
constellation of pseudo-scientific ac- 
tivities: “A happy worker is a pro- 
ductive and efficient worker.” 

Which is, of course, a lot of fool- 
ishness. 

It flies in the face of two important 
and demonstrable tacts: 


1) it is not the function of a busi- 
ness to make people happy, 
but to get out the work as it 
should be done to make a 
healthy and profitable business; 


By BERNARD DAVIS 


2) all the changes that have made 
for our growth and progress 
have come from people who 
were rather unhappy or dis- 
contented with the way things 
were being done and wanted 
a better way. 


This overconcern with ag tee 


happiness can be criminally harmful 
to a business: a perfectly good idea 
may be thrown away because it “may 
get people upset,” as we say. (As a 
consultant, I'm often appalled by a 
work force of “loyal, cooperative em- 
ployees” who are so because we are 
afraid to ask them to do anything ex- 
cept what they want to do. We often 
confuse loyalty and inertia, I be- 
lieve.) 

We've come to accept the idea that 
management must “sell” its ideas; 


Davis’ Credentials 


Bernard Davis, author of “The High 
Cost of Nephews,” in Sales Manage- 
ment, Oct. 3, 1958, p. 33, is a soft- 
spoken, gentle counselor to business 
about tough management problems. 


Since he formed his own New York 
City firm in 1947, he has advised 
firms in metal and wood fabrica- 
tion, textiles, chemicals, food serv- 
ice, banking. The largest firm has 
40,000 employes, the smallest, 50. 


which is both a waste of expensive 
management time—that is, if it goes 
beyond being informative where that 
is advisable—and it helps to break 
down management’s responsibility for 
leadership. 

Is the idea good only if they buy 
it? Do they have the right not to buy 
it if they don’t want to? Have they 
the special privileges of customers, 
so to speak? Or is the executive sup- 
posed to execute? 

No one, I am sure, would quarrel 
with the benefits to be obtained 
through informing people of their 
rights and privileges, or of changes 
to be made in their work. Or with 
the responsibility for creating work- 
ing conditions that promote health and 
safety, or that meet normal emotional 
needs for recognition as individuals 
and as human beings. 

Nor would anyone deny that those 
who do the work can have ideas about 
improving it and that these sugges- 
tions constitute a valuable resource 
for better operation. 

But, it seems to me, there are those 
who would take us far beyond that. 
As far, I think as that “permissive” 
land where discipline is sacrificed to 
unrestricted self-expression. 

Being a successful manager is some- 
thing quite different from winning a 
popularity contest. As I see it, the 
manager's job is to get things done, 
not to get people to like him. Being 
a successful manager involves both 
understanding and tough-mindedness, 
neither to be sacrificed to the other. 

Somehow, we seem less interested 


in being respected—only in being 
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Among the 
18 metropolitan areas 
of 1,000,000 or more 
population, Kansas City 
is the only one 
rated by Sales Management 
as a 
“High Spot, Preferred City” 
in retail sales 
for the last 6 months 
of 1958 


Already in a circulation upsurge, 
4,000 increase in the past year, 
The Star expects, in 1959, to offer 
advertisers a further bonus 

of new readers, together 

with significant increase in 

reader influence and merchandising 
effectiveness 

Defimtely, for 1959, Kansas City 
1s a market where intensive 
promotional and advertising efforts 
will pay off handsomely 
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Virtually every index 
of business health 
... home construction, 
hank clearings, bank deposits, 
consumption of electricity . . . 
reveals Kansas City 
rebounding so strongly 
from the recession 
effects of early 1958 
that it actually shows 
gains in 58 over 57 
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—when you use 
The Kansas City Star 
to achieve 
your sales and 
distribution goals 
in this million-person, 
2-billion-dollar market. 
95% home-delivered! 
Coverage per 
thousand families 
highest in the nation! 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


KANSAS CITY 
1729 Grand Ave. 
HArrison 1-1200 


CHICAGO 
202 S. State St 
WEbster 9-0532 


NEW YORK 
21 €. 40th St. 
Murray Hill 3-6161 


SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St, 
Garfield 1.2003 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 


FASTEST-RISING MARKET ON THE PACIFIC COAST! 


San Diego — birthplace of the Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile — is a 

DIVERSIFIED MARKET . . . with aircraft and missile manufacturing, permanent 

military activity, year-round tourism, and agricultural production ranking 24th 

among all the counties of the nation. . 

San Diego is a PROSPEROUS MARKET . . . with annual retail sales of more than 

one-billion dollars 

San Diego is an ISOLATED MARKET . . . yielding clear-cut test results and pro- 

viding direct channels for effective DISTRIBUTION of your product. 

And San Diego is a NEWSPAPER MARKET . . . sold by The San Diego Union and 

Evening Tribune. These two newspapers offer — ee . 

- PENETRATING COVERAGE — with a combined daily circulation exceeding 
200,000. a 

» MERCHANDISING COOPERATION — complete, enthusiastic, effective. 

- PRODUCT SURVEYS — prepared monthly by Facts Consolidated. 

- SPLIT RUNS — for pinpoint accuracy and maximum flexibility. : 

Sell San Diego, at lowest cost per sale, through The San Diego Union and Evening 

Tribune. 


The San Diego Union 
EVENING TRIBUNE 


So 
“The Ring Cy of Truth” 


COPLEY + 


’ bs i i ia— Illinois — Springfield, 
15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering San Diego, California Northern 
ilinois ~ and Greater Los Angeles — Served by the COPLEY Washington Bureau and the 


COPLEY News Service 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


liked. But cooperation and _ lovalty 
that’s obtained by letting people do as 
they please is a dubious asset. 

We've had so much drummed into 
us about the leader who’s a cross be- 
tween a kindly old uncle and a saintly 
counselor that we've forgotten a pretty 
important fellow. 

I mean the boss of whom subordi- 
nates say “He’s a tough old so-and-so 
and I hate his guts, but if he’d tell 
me to jump out the window, I'd do it! 
... What a guy!” 


Who's Bossing Whom? 


Some time ago, I hired a new secre- 
tary who performed just as I'd hoped 
she would—that is, for the first couple 
of weeks. At which point, she began 
coming in a half hour late every 
morning. 

When I asked her about it, she said 
it was a family chore: she had to take 
her little brother to school. But she’d 
make it up, she promised, by staying 
a half hour later. That, I told her, 
wouldn’t help much. She’d not be 
there in the morning, when I wanted 
her, and, because I liked to leave 
promptly at five o'clock, she’d not 
have me when she wanted to stay. 

Besides, I asked, what happened? 
Who took your brother to school last 
week? Her sister had, she told me, 
but the sister didn’t want to do it 
any more. 

Well, then, I said to her, what all 
this boils down to is: Who’s going to 
run my office, me or your sister? 

I don’t know what she told her 
sister and I don’t care. I do know 
that we’re back on the old basis and 
that we resolved a question: getting 
work done on the basis we’d originally 
agreed to. 

And I can’t help but wonder how 
many of us, in this or other ways, 
duck disagreeable disciplinary tasks 
and make it difficult to tell who’s 
bossing whom. @ 


Okay, Dissenters! 


This is the issue to be consid- 
ered as you reflect on Davis’ 
opinion: a theory or an idea 
may be ever so sound, but isn’t 
it usually true that most theories 
or ideas somewhere in applica- 
tion reach a point of diminishing 
returns? 

Many of you will disagree 
with Mr. Davis. You are invited 
to fire back at him. Address The 
Editors, Sales Managemen?, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SPEECH QUOTES 


A Designer Speaks Up: 


“It is a known fact that there is | 


more design talent concentrated in the 
auto studios in the factories in Detroit 
than anywhere else in the world. Isn‘t 
it strange that this talented group can 
excel at creating good shapes and often 
fail so miserably when it comes to ap- 
plying tasteful trim? 


“This is the point where too many 
executives like to get into the act and 
do what they lovingly call the ‘mer- 
chandising type of styling.’ 


“The well trained designer is the | 


best man to apply these rules and he 
should be allowed to do so without 
interference from well meaning execu- 
tives, or eager sales managers. 


“Only good design can succeed, be- 
cause believe it or not, most of the 
people . .. have much better taste 
than they are given credit for. They 
proved this when they refused to buy 
the 1958 models—and you cannot 
blame this on the recession.” 


Carl Sundburg, President 
Sundberg-Ferar, Inc. 


What Is 
Market Research? 


“Marketing research is merely the 
substitution of fact for hunch, trade 


gossip and opinion—if, and only if, it | 


is cheaper to get the facts than it is 


to pay for the mistakes that are made | 


without those facts. 


“Marketing research is not a sub- 


stitute for thinking; it is not the alter- | 


native of an orderly mental process; it 
is not a substitute for good manage- 
ment. It won‘t make a good sales de- 
partment out of a poor sales depart- 
ment but it will, if properly done, 
make a good sales department better.” 


Frank W. Mansfield, 

Director of Marketing Research, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
before Advertising Research 
Foundation 
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‘Every now and then 
I miss a good one!”’ 


In the new construction market, 
DODGE REPORTS can uncover 
them for you. 


Have you ever figured the cost — in salesmen’s time and missed oppor- 
tunities — of blind sales calls and calls based on rumors? In some fields} 
it’s the only way of getting business. But not in the new construction 
market! Not when you can use Dodge Reports to pinpoint active pros- 
pects...to guide the timing of sales calls...to help you concentrate 
on the jobs you know will be profitable. 

Dodge Reports tell in advance who is going to build what and where, 
tell you who to see, when bids are wanted —even who else is bidding 
and who finally gets the job. You specify the area, types of jobs, and 
stages of progress you want to cover. Reports are mailed daily direct 
to you or your salesmen. Dodge Reports will cover all types of con- 
struction for you anywhere in the 37 Eastern States. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., Dept. SM-29 


Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How to Use 

Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 

Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 

the general markets checked below. 

[] House Construction [] General Building 

C1) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 

Area a 

seat . Dodge Reports 
Company = Timed Selling 
Address___ 

on 


Let’s get 
right to 
the point! 


Here is an eager 
market of over 
4 MILLION 
PEOPLE 

in the 
Metropolitan 
Phoenix Area 
alone, whose 
annual buying 
power is almosta 
BILLION 
DOLLARS! 


Hereisa 
morning-evening 
combination 
coverage that daily 
reaches 

97.2% 

of the homes 
in that market. 


ROP Color and 
Roto Magazine, too. 
You need use 

but this 

one medium. 


Why not get your 
money's worth? 


THE ARIZONA 


REPUBLIC 


THE PHOENIX 


Gazette 


Write, wire or phone CHUCK TREAT, 
National Advertising Manager, 
Box 1950, Phoenix. Phone AL 8-8811 


Represented nationally 
by KELLY-SMITH CO 


-How Industrial Accounts Change 


—And What G-E Does About It 


Diversification, automation, stronger purchasing departments, 
new sources, ruin from wrong decisions. These problems face 
industrial marketers. Here’s how to meet these five challenges. 


By ARTHUR J. TACY 
Industrial Marketing Research Consultant 
General Electric Co. 


Across the land, industrial mar- 
keters are confronted with changing 
customers. 


1. Customers are growing, diversi- 
fying. Look about you and you'll see 
one-line, one-market companies in 
geographic, functional and product di- 
versification. 

To meet this challenge, G-E had to 
offer new products and services and 
make ready for a tremendous increase 
in variations of purchase specifications. 

Coupled with this growth is a 
steady stream of new faces appearing 
in our customers’ organization charts. 


2. Customers have more to choose 
from. Few of us can recognize our 
competitors any more. Quite dissimilar 
materials, processes and functional 
approaches compete to solve the same 
problems. 

Control of equipment can be ac- 
complished by hydraulic, pneumatic, 
electrical or electronic means. Tran- 
sistors compete with vacuum tubes; 
circuit breakers with switches and 
fuses. 


3. Customers are mechanized, au- 
tomized. Increased automation must 
have dependable and almost instant 
service. Deliveries must be exactly on 
schedule. Quality control was never 
more important. All this because the 
customer can’t shut down. 


4. Customers buy better. Purchas- 
ing offices have become more sophisti- 
cated about products and their appli- 
cations. They are experts in value 
analysis. 

This means salesmen must under- 
stand completely the value of the 
product in the customer's application 
—and the operating costs, against those 
of competing products. 


5. Mistakes can be ruinous. Cus- 
tomers’ growth, diversification, auto- 
mation and high costs have carried 
them into an increasing vulnerable 


position when it comes to their break- 
even points. They can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of mistakes. 

These are rapid changes industrial 
customers are making. Here are the 
implications for suppliers: 


1. Marketers must be customer- 
oriented. At G-E we have adopted 
the marketing concept. We try to 
manage each of our businesses so 
that everyone in them recognizes the 
need to take care of customers’ rap- 
idly changing requirements. 


2. Marketers must sense customers’ 
needs. Each of the tools of research 
must be used to gain continuing in- 
formation. The tools include a con- 
tinual pulse-taking by everyone who 
comes in touch with the customer, 
starting with the salesman, and de- 
vices such as the personal interview, 
the depth interview, panels and moti- 
vation research. 


3. Marketers must communicate 
better internally. Use what you learn 
of customers needs. Tell manufactur- 
ing, engineering and all phases of 
marketing. 

We have found a function we call 
“product planning” is a good way to 
do this. Product planning is another 
function of marketing, like sales or 
advertising. The product planning 
manager becomes the liaison between 
the customer and the people who de- 
sign and manufacture the product. 


4. Marketers must specialize selling. 
At one time G-E found that a single 
salesman as the principal contact with 
customers for apparatus or heavy in- 
dustrial equipment did the job. Today 
in most cases we must specialize by 
market, by costumer industry, by 
product lines, or even by single 
products. , 

Specialized selling complements the 
other functions of the marketing con- 
cept. It sells a customer-oriented prod- 
uct or service through a customer- 
oriented sales organization. 
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LITHOGRAPHED CARTON 
Designed by 
Raymond Loewy Associates 


CHOCOLATE 
FLAVOR 


ROTOGRAVURE PRINTED 
FOIL CARTON OVERWRAP 


! 


: 


As dazzling as the variety of 
foods offered in today’s 
supermarket is the variety of 


; 


San SURAEEEE SARRRDA GERESEN 


2 
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packages they come in... all 
designed to attract and sell your 
customer in seconds! 


Nothing quite matches the instant 
appetite appeal you find in Milprint 
packages... for only Milprint 
offers over half a century of 


experience in creating packaging 


that creates sales ... in pioneering 

ideas that keep you ahead of 

competition . . . in combining t . 
craftsmanship, facilities and > oh sane 


merchandising know-how to win ROTOGRAVURE PRINTED FOIL BAG 
Designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 


bigger profits for you! 


€ * 


makes packaging that makes sales 
GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN + SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


printed rolls, foil, cellophane, glassine, 
polyethylene, saran, acetate, “mylar"®, 
pliofilm, vitafilm, laminations, 
extrusions, folding cartons, bags, 
lithographed displays 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. This insert lithographed by Milprint, Inc. 


“Business _ 
advertising 


to business 


Business ADVERTISING can be as powerful a 
selling force as is the consumer advertising 
of, say, a department store, whose very exist- 


ence depends upon it. 


Some companies use advertising as an adorn- 
ment. Some use it to reward themselves for 
achievement. And we once met a man who 
turned us down because he “wasn’t well- 


known enough to advertise”! 


But many companies use informative adver- 
tising®. to help carry an important share of 


the sales and service loads. 


We have had considerable experience produc- 
ing resultful business advertising. Asked how 
we do it, our over-simplified answer goes 


somewhat as follows: 


We always take into account the fact that 
business men read business literature for 


information, not for fun. 


. We base copy on a first-hand, up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of what the buyers’ 
viewpoints are; what they already know. 
or think they know, about your product: 
and what they need to know. (Lots of ad- 


vertising is crammed full of facts about a 


product. but are they facts the reader needs 
in order to fit the product benefits to his 


problems? } 


We make advertising an important and 
Cc 
component part of the sales and service 


operations; decidedly not a separate thing! 


Now. these fundamentals are not revolution- 
ary. But to put them into profitable practice 
does call for a bit of specialized experience 
and a certain amount of skill. Our staff is 
comprised of experienced marketing men who 
believe in John E. Kennedy’s ageless axiom, 
“Tl would rather spend one dollar to make one 
sale, than one dollar to half-make two sales.” 
They know how to write terse but informative 
copy that avoids the greatest waste in adver- 
ting ... the half-told sales story ! 


This organization specializes in business 
advertising which, as you know, differs con- 
siderably in approach and technique from the 
advertising of products like lipsticks or cigar- 
ettes. We are fully equipped to prepare, 
produce and place “business advertising to 
business men” in all its forms, such as busi- 
ness magazine advertising. direct mail. data 
sheets, instruction manuals, sales presenta- 


tions. booklets and catalogs. 


*Informative Advertising: Advertising which helps sell by telling your prospects the 


things they need to know in order to understand the values of your product to them. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 


12 EAST 41st STREET, 


NEW YORK 


17, N.Y. * LEXINGTON 2-3135 


How Your Men 
Can Find Courage 


What secret did President John Rice discover when he got to 


the bottom of this situation? “We had a good, steady salesman. 


His work was good, sales satisfactory, territory profitable. About 


two years ago, things began to happen.. .” 


By JOHN H. RICE, President 
A. R. Rice Co. 


For a relatively small company, 
such as ours, the problem of develop- 
ing effective salesmen (15 company 
salesmen, 18 manufacturers’ agents) 
has been one of constant concern. 

Each of our representatives has 
been given aptitude and other psycho- 
logical tests which indicate their emo- 
tional and intellectual fitness to be 
effective salesmen. 

Each salesman is thoroughly trained 
in the qualities and features of our 
product line. 

Each salesman, through use of role- 
playing rigs is acquainted with 
many sales problems he will encounter 
in the field. 

Backing up our salesmen’s efforts 
is a well-planned advertising and di- 
rect mail program designed to pre- 
sell prospects. In addition to this, 
management and technical assistance 
are available to help our men de- 
velop new business and to provide 
any necessary assistance on existing 
accounts. 

Despite all these efforts, however, 
we have not had equally satisfactory 
results from all of our salesmen. 
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Even though each of our men has 
received the same training, individual 
performance, as measured by the per- 
centage of business done against the 
potential of each territory, varies 
widely. This difference in perform- 


ance cannot be explained adequately 
by such measurable personality char- 
acteristics as intelligence or emotional 
maturity. 


> We are convinced that the differ- 
ence between the successful salesman 
and his mediocre colleague lies in 
one area: personal courage. We also 
find that any man can be given train- 
ing to increase his personal courage, 
or self-confidence, to such a degree 
that its effect will be dramatic on his 
sales performance, as measured in 
dollars of new business. 

For several years, we had been 
represented in Pennsylvania by a 
good, steady salesman who would 
have been an asset to any sales or- 
ganization. His work habits were 
good, his ratio of sales to calls was 
satisfactory, and his territory was a 
profitable one. 

About two years ago, things sud- 
denly began to ci ye in his terri- 
tory. We were asked to demonstrate 
our products to accounts on which 
our salesman had been calling unsuc- 
cessfully for some time; orders were 
coming from manufacturers, whom we 
had considered impossible for us to 
sell. 

Why had a satisfactory territory 
suddenly become transformed into an 
unusually profitable one? To find the 
answer, I spent a week in the sales- 
man’s territory visiting his customers. 
The comments I received were re- 
vealing: 

“Bob has become enthusiastic about 
his company and what it has to sell. 

Until recently our interviews 
with him consisted of a few pleasan- 
tries and an almost apologetic request 
at the end for an order; now, when he 
comes into the office, I know he is 
there for one thing—an order—and he 
gets it... . I had always thought of 


The President . . . 

“| am acting as president with my 
main interest centered in sales.” 
Thus the president-treasurer of A. R. 
Rice Co., Pittsfield, Mass., describes 
himself. A. R. Rice Co. was founded 
in 1878. Now it makes silk, nylon, 
and Dacron industrial sewing 
threads as well as braids from mo- 
hair, cotton, silk and nylon. Rice’s 
customers: men’s clothing makers, 
the shoe and the automotive indus- 
tries. President John Rice is a gradu- 
ate of Williams College. He attended 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


SMART 
SALES 
_/ MANAGER, 
HAR 
» AT WORK 


You get no medals for staying glued to your desk. Our world 
is changing. The rewards go to the man who gets out occasionally to see 


what's new. For instance: the fastest-growing force in advertising today is 


point-of-purchase display. If that surprises you, it shouldn’t There’s a revo- 


lution taking over the stores of the land these days. Its name: Self-Service. 


Advertisers are learning that, for all the millions they spend in media, it’s 


switch “brand loyalty” . . . create impulse buying. It can make the difference 
between profit and loss... growth or failure. 
That's why hard-working (and fast-growing) ad people will see the 


1959 POPAI Show and sit in on the merchandising clinics. Will youP 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL OPAI EXHIBIT 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, MARCH 24, 25, 26. 


Admission FREE, but by ticket only, and is limited to users and potential 
users of point-of-purchase advertising, agencies, students and the press. 
Special Clinics and Symposium Luncheon listed on coupon. 


Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc. 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following tickets: 
Exhibit: free tickets, good for all three days. Include admission to 
Special Clinics, concurrent, Wed., Mar. 25, a.m. [Please state preference]: 
Food , Drug , Hardware & Appliances , Dept. Store, Furni- 
ture & Rug - , Liquor & Beer , Service Station & Auto Accessories , 
Symposium Luncheon: Tuesday, Mar. 24, nationally known speaker. I en- 
close check for _. tickets at $7.50 ea. 


Name 


0) lS 


Street 


City 
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Bob as just another nice guy; now he 
is a man who seems to know what he 
wants.” 

Our salesman had become a man. 
He had developed personal courage. 

We were in no way responsible for 
this salesman’s sudden success. Our 
company, it is true, had trained him 
to present his product effectively; but 
he had found the secret by which this 
basic training could be translated into 
far better-than-average results. On his 
own initiative, this salesman had taken 
a three-month course in public speak- 
ing. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of this 
method of training we enrolled one of 
our New England representatives in 
a public speaking course similar to 
the one taken by our Pennsylvania 
salesman. Results were equally start- 
ling. 


> Our products, as in many other 
companies, are similar in price and 
quality to those made by several of 
our competitors. As a result, accounts 
change hands infrequently. Despite 
this, our New England volume in- 
creased 25% as a result of the train- 
ing in public speaking our representa- 
tive received. 

In the past, this salesman—intelli- 
gent and personable—had taken the 
usual approach in calling on prospects 
who were sold by our competitors. He 
called on buyers regularly and was 
satisfied with the stock refusal: “Keep 
calling and one day we will have 
something for you.” 

After completing the public speak- 
ing course, our salesman began to 
take chances when calling on accounts 
he was not selling. He tried to meet 
executives in the prospect's company 
who might help hasten the day of the 
promised order. Since many of our 
customers and prospects are medium- 
size manufacturers, he often was 
able to meet the president or owner 
of the company. In a few cases, this 
courageous approach alienated buy- 
ers; but in most instances, the buyer 
became more cordial and our sales- 
man began to sell the account. 

Our salesman had developed the 
courage to do more than the average 
salesman dared to do, and the result 
was a decided increase in business. 

Our company now insists that each 
salesman take a course in public speak- 
ing as part of his formal sales train- 
ing. We have the evidence that cour- 
age and self-confidence are keys to 
successful selling—a truism to which 
every sales manual ever written gives 
lip service. We have proven, also, that 
these qualities can be developed in 
everyone. 

How does public speaking develop 
self-confidence? By revealing to the in- 
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dividual salesman a source of strength 
which his own fear had kept him 
from discovering before. As an in- 
structor for the Dale Carnegie Lead- 
ership Course, I have seen countless 
examples of men becoming suddenly 
aware of the potentialities they have 
within themselves as a result of train- 
ing in public speaking. 

The basic assumption in any public 
speaking course is that the average 
person is frightened if he is called on 
to speak in public. Fear is a complex 
phenomenon, but it can be safely 
said that in a public speaking situa- 
tion, a person usually fears that he 
will say or do something that will 
make him appear ridiculous to his 
audience. Many salesmen are re- 
strained by this same fear from being 
as effective as they might otherwise 


be in a sales presentation. It is this 
fear that keeps a man from acting as 
enthusiastically as he might in front 
of a customer. 

The surest method of overcoming 
fear is to do the thing we are afraid 
to do. This is the essence of training 
in public speaking. In the courses our 
salesmen take, each man makes 28 
two-minute talks before an audience 
of 40 people, over a period of 14 
weekly lessons. The student is per- 
suaded to talk more forcefully, more 
enthusiastically than he normally does. 
At the end of his training, the man’s 
fear of being thought ridiculous has 
largely disappeared. He has had 28 
successful experiences; in each one 
he has been urged to speak and act 
with conviction, and no one _ has 
thought him ridiculous. 


Say ... what about 
Growing Employment le 


Once a man overcomes the fear of 
doing or saying something which he 
thinks might cause him embarrass- 
ment, he suddenly finds means of ex- 
pression which the average person 
would not dare use. 

For most men this newly-found 
courage means more rewarding lives 
in terms of better jobs, more satisfy- 
ing personal relationships, and an 
ever-widening range of interests. For 
salesmen, whether they are in train- 
ing, or experienced old hands, a public 
speaking course will develop the cour- 
age to do the unusual—to make the 
dramatic presentation, which will sell 
the product where the conventional 
approach has failed. 

Your salesmen needn’t be mice. 
You can help them become men .. . 
successful men. 


San Jose? 


.% 


Since 1955, April total employment has 
soared 30 per cent; manufacturing em- 
ployment, 50 per cent—September is up 
24 and 42 per cent. And 1958 gains over 
1957 range from three to eight per cent! 
(Sept. 1958 — 211,300 total employed; 
64,500 in manufacturing). 


Equals...... 


Sales gains — a 24 per cent increase in 
And, 


despite an early ’58 slump, one per cent 


taxable retail sales since 1955! 


over °57. Taxable retail sales (which 
exclude food and gasoline) total $350, 
787,000 for '58’s first three quarters — 


more than all of ’54! 


Greater Sales 
And prime sales-clincher in Metropolitan SAN JOSE 


Mercury and News 
A RIDDER NEWSPAPER 


Represented Nationally By RIDDER-JOHNS, Inc. 


San Jose is the San Jose Mercury and 
News — the ONLY way to reach the 


‘growingest’ market's 160,000 families! 


Member of Metro Sunday Comic Network. Now with Parade, Too! 
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definition of objectives would enable 
management to set up clear-cut or- 
ganizational responsibility for devel- 
opment and permit it to work. The 
findings point to this conclusion: Top 
management probably ought to con- 
centrate its participation in develop- 
ment on setting objectives, approving 
recommendations, and evaluating re- 
sults. 


Adoption of—or Search for— 
A Success Formula 


It would appear that too often 
managements adopt “pat” or package 
approaches to the organization of de- 
whideiea activities. There seems to 
be a belief that some special formula 
exists for organizing development ac- 
tivities, a formula which will work in 
almost any business. 

For instance, one common view is 
that a committee arrangement is ideal 
for managing product development. 

Thus, the actual function may be 
assigned to a committee (usually rep- 
resenting various elements of the 
business) which is expected to direct 
and coordinate development activi- 
ties. 

Or, those in charge of the function 
may report to a committee— again a 
widely representative one. It is not 
uncommon for a committee to report 
to a committee! 

Since a committee organization 
was the most common arrangement 
indicated, we were eager to deter- 
mine whether, in fact, it was produc- 
ing the best results. It was found 
that firms most satisfied with results, 
as well as those reporting organiza- 
tion as a strength, were more likely 
to assign the functions to a committee 
than were other companies. Among 
the firms believing they had organiza- 
tional strength as an asset, the prod- 
uct development group never reported 
to a committee. On the other hand, 
firms admitting organizational weak- 
ness had the product development 
team report to a group 40% of the 
time. 

Some company thinking: 

“A major shortcoming is the appar- 
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Management Sins 
That Hike the Cost 
of Product Development 


(continued) 


ent impossibility of getting any com- 
mittee to act in other than a judicial 
capacity.” “A product development 
committee would be more successful 
should one man give all his time to 
it . . . we have no one responsible.” 

Throughout our discussions we fre- 
quently noted that managements were 
looking for “package” organization 
plans which could be installed in toto 
to do the development job. Actually, 
we found no evidence during the 
study that sound, proven principles 
of good organization are not as ap- 
plicable to the product planning and 


development function as to any other. 


Failure to assign authority and re- 
sponsibility will be as damaging here 
as in any other area of the business. 
A committee probably cannot con- 
duct product development effort any 
more efficiently than it can conduct a 
sales campaign or produce goods. 
Likewise, a product development 
group reporting to a committee will 
probably suffer in the same ways as 
any team reporting to more than one 
superior—or to none at all. 

It is probably most appropriate to 
assign product development respon- 
sibility to an individual, provide him 
with appropriate organization, clarify 
his thes relationship with other 
elements of the business, and arrange 
for him to report to a member of top 
management who can provide the 
most useful day-to-day supervision 
and counsel—that is, to tailor-make 
the organizational structure for the 
specific enterprise. 


Failure to Use Sound 
Administrative Practices 


The survey sought to determine | 
how often companies used formal 
screening criteria and formal evalua- 
tion of results. 

We commented earlier on the varia- 


on. 


technical solutions.” 


of fruitful areas of inquiry.” 


How the Product Planning Survey Was Made 


Continuing management concern about product development 
prompted a special study of product planning and development 
practices by the West Coast offices of McKinsey & Co., Inc., during 
1957 and early 1958. (Particular contributions were made by 
Thomas H. Martzloff of the company’s San Francisco office.) 

The work was conducted in three steps: 


1. A series of exploratory interviews were held with product 
development executives, supported by extensive review of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. experience in this field. 

2. A mail survey was conducted among 115 companies in the 
western part of the United States engaged in make-and-sell types 
of business. (Sixty-five participated.) 

3. A second series of interviews took place with additional firms 
to explore tentative conclusion developed in steps 1 and 2. 

In all, experience involving some 100 organizations was drawn 


The study was concerned with the problem of managing and 
coordinating product planning efforts, points out Jack L. Davies, 
its author. “The emphasis was on achieving good end results in 
terms of new marketable, profitable products . . 


Davies adds: “We were seeking avenues for improving per- 
formance of that function which is responsible for direction and 
coordination of the total product planning and development effort 
from definition of an idea to commercialization.” 

This study in the field of product planning is a matter of con- 
tinuing interest on the part of McKinsey & Co. Davies says: “We 
would appreciate any comments on these findings or suggestions 


. not merely in 
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tion in use of clearly defined objec- 
tives between the better and poorer 
performing firms. The variation was 
even more pronounced with respect 
to the use of formal administrative 
procedures. 

1. In screening ideas, specific for- 
mal criteria were used by only 40% 
of the companies responding to the 
written survey. Of the firms report- 
ing best results from their develop- 
ment efforts, however, annie 
50% used formal criteria; only 20% 
of the companies experiencing poor 
results did so. 

2. In evaluating results of devel- 
opment activity, disparity in use of 
formal techniques was even greater. 
Here, only 35% of the total survey 
sample used formal arrangements to 
look at development results, com- 
pared with 62% of the companies re- 
porting good results, and 10% of the 
companies experiencing poorest re- 
sults. 

Incidence of Use of 
Formal Procedures 
Firms Reporting 
Total Best Poorest 
Sample Results Results 
Used formal 
objectives 42% 50% 20% 
Used formal 
screening 
criteria 40% 50% 20% 
Used formal 
evaluation 
of results 35% 62% 10% 

The potential value of both formal 
screening of ideas and regular evalua- 
tion of results was further suggested 
by an analysis of weaknesses described 
in individual company development 
programs. Beyond the major weak- 
ness of organization discussed above, 
the most common shortcomings 
stemmed from failure to evaluate 
adequately all circumstances sur- 
rounding a proposal. There appeared 
to be too many loopholes in fact- 
finding; too little control over the 
effort. 

Comments such as the following 


described this aspect of the problem: 


Marketing Weaknesses 
“Did not evaluate conditions well 
enough.” 
“Volume is disappointing.” 
“Cannot match product to sales or- 
ganization.” 
“Ineffective market research.” 


Engineering Weaknesses 

“Over-optimistic forecasts on time 
and costs.” 

“Cannot get product out of engi- 
neering.” 

“Over-engineered.” 

From the analysis of general com- 
ments made and from the disparity 
in practices between firms achieving 
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best and poorest results, it seems cer- 
tain that more hardheaded, formal- 
ized study of proposals in advance of 
action will represent time and money 
well spent. 
myriad details and crosscurrents of 
interest and participation, compul- 
sory evaluation of results — after the 
effort — is equally to be recommend- 
ed. 

Of all the companies participating 
in the written survey, those who re- 
ported weakness in the organization 
and coordination area never con- 
ducted formal evaluation of results. 
On the other hand, companies re- 
porting strength in the organization 
area provided for formal evaluation 
of results in 75% of the cases. 

Finally, by way of putting develop- 
ment in perspective, a word ought to 
be said about expectations. Just what 
should be sought from product de- 
velopment? 

For example, the impact on the 
tire manufacturing industry would be 
substantial if some manufacturer de- 
veloped a really blowout-proof tire. 
A producer of dimension lumber would 
gain great competitive advantage if 
he could suddenly turn the lowly 2x4 
into a product which was available 
in specified lengths and which never 
warped, split or shrank. In these two 
mature businesses, consistent devel- 


Also, because of the 


opment competency is really as nec- 
essary as for the manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals, Klystron tubes, or 
convenience foods. The critical dif- 
ferences appear to be in the signifi- 
cance of timing and the basic nature 
of innovations. 

In the mature business, develop- 
ments come less often and are usually 
technically less significant. Improve- 
ments can be copied quickly (tube- 
less tires, liquid sugar) and, there- 
fore, provide only temporary advan- 
tage. In the dynamic industries, 
fundamental change is still taking 
place and those who do not keep 
pace will perish. Producers are often 
unable even to amortize development 
costs before a product is obsolete. 
Generally, then, except for the in- 
creasingly rare situation where patent 
protection can be maintained, inno- 
vation offers a relatively short-lived 
advantage. Innovation alone will 
rarely spell success. The goods must 
also be effectively financed, produced, 
sold and delivered. 

Although a continuing product de- 
velopment effort is essential to main- 
tain competitive position in almost 
any business, the advantage is gen- 
erally temporary. Development is 
never a substitute for effective, bal- 
anced management in the battle for 
long-term success. 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


This is Steve Baker selling automobiles. He’s an art director carry- 
ing out our basic company policy. That is, all C&W art directors, 
copy writers, account executives and television staff work a week a 
year selling at the point-of-sale. This “retail mindedness” helps our 


advertising have sharper sales appeal. 


Cunningham & Walsh Inc., 


New York * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco. 


April Sales to Show 4% Gain over '58 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in April 
probably will come to $16.9 billion, 
a 4% gain over last April. In part, 
this will reflect a seasonal factor, in 
that this April will have less Easter 
shopping than did last April. For the 
rest, the gain is a fair indicator of 
the mild retailing recovery now under 
way: good performance, but nothing 
sensational. 

Automobile sales continue to domi- 
nate the over-all retailing picture. 
While April is one of the two months 
traditionally associated with the high 
point of the seasonal demand for new 
trends have already 
emerged that suggest this upsurge will 
be limited. Actually there has been 


cars some 


very little evidence of the springtime 
upsurge in the past three years; this 
seasonal pattern may no longer char- 
acterize the industry. 

In fact, the suspicion is growing 
that the whole character of the auto- 
mobile market is undergoing a funda- 
mental alteration. The growing suc- 
cess of foreign cars, now expected to 
account for at least 10% of 1958 sales, 
has already made it a certainty that 
before the year is over, the three 
major U.S. automobile makers will 
each have a small car in the field. 
Speculation that Ford and General 
Motors will have such models availa- 
ble as early as September probably 
has already affected 1959 car sales. 


Even more fundamental factors may 
underlie the changing car market. The 
high cost of car insurance now appears 
to be a key factor dictating the shift 
to cheaper, smaller cars. Automobile 
insurance has become one of our prob- 
lem industries, with mounting losses 
in 1956, 1957, and 1958. In some 
urban areas today annual cost of col- 
lisién and liability insurance exceeds 
$400. In the context of increasing 
urban traffic congestion, higher taxes 
on gasoline, plus the rising cost of re- 
pairs and insurance, the future of the 
big American car may be somewhat 
obscure, at least in the larger metro- 
politan areas which presently account 
for the bulk of auto sales. 


30 Best 
Markets 
For April 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
(U. S. index serves as base, always 
100.) For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


New England 
Salem, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mountain 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


West North Central 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


East North Central 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


West South Central 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Austin, Tex. 


East South Central 
Jackson, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Middle Atlantic 
Hempstead Township, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 

Jersey City-Hoboken, N. J. 


Pacific 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 


South Atlantic 
Wilmington, Del. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Canada 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Some observers have gone even fur- 
ther in probing social and economic 
factors bearing on this change. J. K. 
Galbraith in “The Affluent Society” 
pictures a typical American urban 
family going on an outing first driving 
its two-toned, air-conditioned, auto- 
matic-gear-shift, gadget-ridden subur- 
ban through city streets littered with 
debris and garbage, in which juvenile 
delinquents pelt the car with stones: 
The family proceeds to country roads 
in bumper-to-bumper traffic, but 
where scenic beauty is screened off 
by advertising poster boards. They 
finally find a clearing to have their 
picnic lunch, on the banks of a pol- 
luted stream. 

Professor Galbraith in this admit- 
tedly overdrawn example, is suggest- 
ing that the disparity between so- 
called “public” and “private” sectors 
of the economy is seriously affecting 
our enjoyment of the fruits of Ameri- 
can industry. The automobile is the 
prime example of this, because it is 
peculiarly dependent on a complex of 
services provided at public expense: 
roads, through-wavs, traffic and acci- 
dent control, etc. 

The automobile industry has of 
course recognized its own social re- 
sponsibilities. For example, it is now 
working on controlling exhaust gases 
which are involved in creation of in- 
dustrial smog, and on safety devices 
to cut down accident rates. But the 
industry itself cannot solve these prob- 
lems; they probably need to be 
tackled on a far broader scale. Until 
this happens the industry may suffer 
from the fact that for a variety of 
reasons over which it has little con- 
trol, the pleasures of owning a big 
car today are diminishing. 


= 


oe 


Oo 2 ° 


The first two columns of the accom- * i pe 
panying tables indicate the index of , HIGH SPOT CITIES Ark. 146. 103. = 
change in retail sales. The third col- % Fort Smith . 161.8 101.5 8.27 
umn (the city-national index) relates * Little Rock- 
the annual change in the city’s retail RETAIL SALES FORECAST North Little 
sales to that of the U. S. Thus, a city- (SUE, Poreenet fer Agee, (600) ‘caine 
national index of 106.0 indicates that City City 1. Rock ... . 
the city is enjoying a gain in retail —_ —_ canitien) 
sales 6% sate é é > ‘ s. ’ A P 
- 7 gre iter than that of the rest ~ 2 Calif. 184.9 
oO 1€ % 5 % Bakersfield . 201.6 

UNITED STATES % Berkeley .. 155.7 

* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 157.8 104.0 100.0 16931.00 w& Fresno .... 174.8 

ferred-Cities-of-the-Month. They have Long Beach, 177.0 

a level of sales—compared wa the Ala 166.1 1035 995 223.22 te Los Angeles. 165.5 
. > + O52 whic m . 

same month in 1958 which equals or Birmingham 152.1 1031 99.1 57 de Oakland ... 124.6 

exceeds the national change. 

Florence- Pasadena .. 139.3 

Sheffield- Riverside .. 228.1 

Suggested Uses for These Data in- Tuscumbia 186.7 94.1 6.94 Sacramento 187.3 
clude (a) special advertising and pro- Gadsden ... 143.8 100.8 6.11 * San 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a Mebite <2. 1799 98.5 20.42 Bernardine 213.7 
guide for your branch and district ad 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, % Montgomery 218.3 113.1 18.60 % San Diego . ; 
(d) checking actual performances % San 
against potentials, (e) basis of letters Ariz 232.4 107.7 125.52 Francisco 115.3 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- +, 106.4 41.84 de San Jose .. 249.3 
ing their alibis, (f) determining ~ 
where drives should be localized. %& Tucson .... 255.7 113.4 22.53 %& Santa Ana . 329. 
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In MIDDLETOWN 
Metropolitan Area 


No combination of outside 
newspapers comes anywhere 
near equaling the Middletown 


Press coverage 


Connecticut's No. | Auto- 
motive-Gasoline Market 


Family for family, Middletown Metropolitan 
Area (Middlesex County) offers you more 
automotive and gasoline sales than any other 
Connecticut area. Family automotive sales 
are $330 above average; gasoline $52 above! 


You always get more in top-choice Mid- 
dietown Metropolitan Area when you're 
in the Press. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


49,200 Families 
with $4,140 
Sales Average 


Eastern Connecticut fami- 
lies offer advertisers a big 
$202,920,000 sales pie. 


Tempted? Step right up and 
help yourself—but remem- 
ber: The Norwich Bulletin 
is the only inside news- 
paper, the only paper that 
gives your advertising a 
broad, penetrating impact 
in Eastern Connecticut. 
Why nibble at the edge 
when you can cut yourself 
a big, juicy slice with the 
Bulletin. 


Norwich Bulletin 
and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Bulletin Sunday Record 
26,037 22,104 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M. Forecast for April, 1959) 


City 
Index 
1959 


1348 
Calif. (cont'd) 


Santa 
Barbara . 159.0 
% Santa Rosa. 197.3 
% Stockton .. 151.0 
*% Ventura . 126.0 


Colo. 189.2 
% Colorado 
Springs 
* Denver 
Pueblo .... 


. 334.0 
. 185.9 
194.6 


Conn. a6 
Bridgeport . 108.3 
Hartford .. 131.5 
Meriden-Wal- 

lingford . 145.0 
Middletown 149.7 
New Haven.. 125.1 

%& New London 182.5 

. 176.0 

. 211.3 

. 139.6 


Norwich 
w& Stamford 
% Waterbury 


207.7 
200.4 


*%& Wilmington 


127.3 
127.3 


D. of C. 


% Washington 


Fla. ated 
* Fort 

Lauderdale 399.0 
%& Jacksonville 231.8 
*%& Miami . 242.5 


% Orlando 372.9 


i Nat'l. 
= Index 


vs. 
1958 


107.1 
100.6 
110.2 
105.7 


129.2 
130.4 


107.7 
107.7 


109.2 


109.2 
107.5 
111.9 
115.8 


«& V7. HIGH SPOT CITIES 
Fa 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Korth, tose) 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index ,, 
1959 1959 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1948 1958 1959 


Pensacola .. 266.4 95.4 12.44 
* St. 
Petersburg 287.4 


* Tampa . 241 


26.93 
41.36 


313.83 
6.00 
82.85 
14.59 
12.29 
13.19 


Ga. 181.3 
* Albany .... 199.4 


* Atlanta . 191.0 
*% Augusta . 214.2 

Columbus .. 161.5 
%& Macon . 1918 
% Savannah .. 182.6 


Hawaii 
%® Honolulu 


. 154.5 
158.0 
191.8 


145.3 

% Bloomington 159.1 
* Champaign- 

Urbana .. 150.2 

.. 126.2 

«5 

. 169.2 


Chicago 
Danville 
Decatur 
East St. 
Louis .. 
% Moline-Rock 
Island-East 
. 146.7 
. 149.0 
. 195.8 
. 177.0 


- 132.6 


Moline 
Peoria 
Rockford 

%& Springfield 


Ind. 148.6 
Evansville .. 139.4 


Fort Wayne. 146.1 


Gateway to 
the MOON 


ABC 


CITY ZONE 


171,168 


FIVE 
COUNTY 


POPULATION 


381,000 


100 


DAILY 


ASK 


,000 


CIRCULATION 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 


BRANHAM™ 


$37,851,000 


Orlando Food Sales 
During 1957 


38 Pct. Ahead 
of Florida Avg. 


68 Pct. Ahead 
of National Avg. 


— From 


Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


in Connecticut 


Style sells in New London! 
Apparel sales average $627 per 
household . . . making New London 
3rd highest of all Connecticut 
cities of 25,000-or-over population 
(SIM ‘58 Survey). 


Cover this 66,547 ABC City 
Zone completely—through its only 
daily. 


Che Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
ool 


be 3 NBC Se aN IRC SEAT 
ie 


peerage ewe FORECAST 


(8. orecast for April, 1959) 


City 
Index 
1959 
vs. 
1948 
% Indianapolis 162.9 
Lafayette .. 132.0 
Muncie .... 157.5 
South Bend 121.6 


Terre Haute. 118.4 99.2 95.4 


la. 147.4 109.7 105.5 
*% Cedar 

Rapids .. 162.3 109.6 105.4 
% Davenport .. 146.8 105.9 101.8 
%& Des Moines. 147.0 109.0 1048 
w Dubuque ... 154.3 112.5 108.2 
% Sioux City . 166.0 1244 119.6 
% Waterloo ... 137.5 105.0 101.0 


Kan. 146.9 103.5 99.5 

% Hutchinson 150.0 123.7 118.9 

% Kansas City 149.9 105.5 101.4 
Topeka .... 157.9 98.7 94.9 
Wichita . 199.9 103.2 99.2 


Ky. 1428 99.3 95.5 
exington . 148.4 103.3 99.3 
Louisville .. 1491 99.6 95.8 
Paducah . 150.5 101.0 97.1 


La. 166.3 100.0 96.2 


(Mitton) 
April 
1959 
77.81 
5.80 
8.57 
16.98 
92.5 


308.81 


13.33 
12.61 
29.94 
7.89 
15.50 
9.60 


COAST LINE PICKS 
JACKSONVILLE 


W. Thomas Rice, President 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


The Alantic Coast Line Railroad has 
picked Jacksonville for its new 17- 
story headquarters office building. 
The Coast Line’s choice of Jackson- 
ville is evidence of their faith in the 
State of Florida’s Gateway City and 
Jacksonville is enthusiastic over this 
latest addition to the rapidly expand- 
ing ae Florida economy. 
ESR 
AND JACKSONVILLE PICKS WFGA-TV 

In Jacksonville, Jaxons have picked WFGA- 

TV, Channel 12 as the best family station 

in the huge $1% billion North Florida- 

South Georgia market. 

NBC and ABC Programming Represented 

—— by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc 


FLORIDA'S 


RS 
(Second Of A Series) 


WFEGA — TV 
Channel 12 


Florida 
STATION 


Jacksonville, 
COLORFUL 
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ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


COVER 


Meriden + Wallingford, Conn. 


Surely you want more 
than a few stray crumbs of 
the rich Meriden-Walling- 
ford $90!/2-million market! 
No Hartford or New Haven 
ABC daily newspaper has 
more than 400 circulation 
here. But the Record and 
Journal give you 97% cov- 
erage! When nearly 100,- 
000 customers can be 
reached this easily, why 
settle for less? 


The Mexidon 
RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives: 
Guman, Nico. & RuTHMaAN 


1959 


BATON ROUGE 


HAS 


SALES POWER 


Its people have the highest 


effective buying income in 


Louisiana—$6,392* per fami- 


ly. They spend more money 


because 


they have 


more 


money to spend. The most 


powerful selling force in this 


fastest 
market 


and Morning Advocate. 


growing Louisiana 
is the State-Times 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


STATE-TIMES 


AND 


MORNING ADVOCATE 


Represented by the John Budd Company 


just DRE SIGMUND 
| AMD HS COUCH 


voice and vision 
of NBC in 
South Bend - Elkhart 


call Petry today! 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


“7 HIGH SPOT CITIES 
oF 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Aart, tS) 


City 5 

Index ex m J 
1959 95! (Million) 
vs. April 
1948 

La. (cont'd) 


Baton Rouge 235.9 
Lake Charles 221.0 
% Monroe-West 
Monroe .. 181.8 
New Orleans 142.4 
% Shreveport . 157.1 


Me. 146.4 
%& Bangor .... 166.2 


Lewiston- 
Auburn .. 135.4 
Portland eA 


Md. 173.1 
rated first* for rated sixth* rated second* pre. <.. 1a 
testing among for testing for testing * parang wh 
U. S. cities in among all U. S. among all New 

75,000 to cities due to England cities Mass. 160.0 
150,000 popula- stable economy. regardiess of we Boston .... 142.9 


° 7 %& Brockton .. 155.5 
tion group. “according to Sales Management population. Fall River . 129.2 
%& Holyoke 160.3 


the testingekt market in the country | *e= = 


Lowell .... 128.1 


gives first aid to new products © wssiws in 


Springfield . 145.0 
Worcester .. 139.8 


§ 
FIRST AID CREAM Mich. 1486 

ANTISEPTIC | % Battle Creek 146.0 . . 8.56 
Bay City .. 149.0 ; . 7.54 
Detroit .. 122.1 é ‘ 207.33 
188.6 ’ 3 30.14 
Grand Rapids 144.8 * f 28.14 
Jackson ... 139.0 , J 8.99 
%& Kalamazoo . 211.0 ‘ ‘ 16.94 
Lansing ... 149.3 ki 5 17.11 
Muskegon .. 141.1 . . 8.48 
Pontiac ... 152.1 ; . 11.38 
Port Huron. 136.6 ; a 5.89 

Royal Oak- 


Johnson & Johnson selected Portland, Maine as a test city Sesaagy was : a 

because of the ideal conditions required to get the right . 

answers! Minn. 141.7 103.9 . 335.26 
Duluth .... 1208 942 90. 12.01 


% Minneapolis 138.9 105.5 101.4 81.56 
*& St. Paul .. 141.2 107.1 103.0 46.37 


Miss. 185.7 129.0 124.0 153.86 
w& Jackson ... 223.8 135.4 130.2 18.55 
w& Meridian .. 189.8 117.1 1126 6.26 


Mo. 146.9 103.7 99.7 427.31 

Joplin .... 136.2 103.2 99.2 5.87 
%& Kansas City 123.2 107.8 103.7 75.24 
%& St. Joseph . 141.7 111.5 107.2 9.52 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


| Na HIGH SPOT CITIES | 
Maine's 4th Market— =%/ ve Make Your Next Location 
| th P | | MISSOULA, MONTANA 
n e aim 
of Your Hand ae 


York is Maine’s 4th largest county St. Louis .. y J A . fied income sources maintain an even economy. 


: : . Th \ 1 medical 
. has the third largest income— %& Springfield , . . De Te ties 


we : . Protected by mountain ranges we have a mod- 
two good reasons why it’s a pre- cit tent ca tee 
ferred market in any Maine sales Mont. . : . State University with 3,000 students—part time 
# Billings employment source. 
plans. eos ' ? ‘ . Beautiful Dude Ranch country — recreational 
5.54 facilities for all—Midway between Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks. 6 big ski resorts. 


Biddeford-Saco is the only large %& Great Falls. é 41 churches of all faiths and 20 modern school 
u ngs. 


concentration of people, income Missoula .. P F 4 3.99 . Three first class hotels, and five theatres. 

and sales in the country— 32% of . Chain and local department stores—centralized 
2% shopping district. 

the people and income, 42% of the Nebr. : . ‘ 162.85 


. Progressive weekly and daily newspapers. Three 
sales . . . the first step, the must *%& Lincoln... . A . 17.07 roe an eae 6 VE Galen Se ee 5 
i g - Good library, di Post Offi d Federal 
pie hg any attempt to sell York % Omaha .... , " ‘ 40.96 Soe, Sr antes on PES teat 
ounty. 


it’s a progressive growing town of 40,000 where 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ' 
| (S.M, Forecast for April, — aa sletry Yo er pa. E.-4 _ 
nity, . Both private and government electric power, 
| 


Index natural gas, ample water supply. Five rivers 
1959 


(milfion) converge here. 
April . Two transcontinental railroads, airlines, ond 
A. eee Oly es including the 


vs. 
1958 


38.12 . Saute jatweed, heed, Lae ped wig od 
‘ h , 0; : - 
The Journal covers Biddeford-Saco Nev. f. minum ingot of Kallepell: Phosphate, Fluor. 
like a glove—delivers it right in % Las Vegas .. 355.6 é . 13.37 spar, Barite Lime stone, Ilimanite, Vermiculite 


in neighboring counties. 
194.6 . ‘ 11.50 
the palm of your hand. 


. Surreunded by timber—Pine, Larch and Fir— 
we have Lumber mills, wood working pants 
and Pulp mill operating. Associated chemical 


149.9 ‘ . 57.01 industries welcome. 


THE BIDDEFORD-SACO Manchester 146.6 4 F 10.19 Write for brochure or see us 


*%& Nashua... 168.7 y . 5.03 for your factory site, 
FAR VIEWS DEVELOPMENT 


OMPANY 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE N. J. “e O48 % ? 
Atlantic City 117.1 11.30 127 East Main Street 


Represented by we Camden ... 144.8 114. 16.53 MISSOULA MONTANA 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Elizabeth .. 130.6 12.87 


delay Gk A. J. Mosby, mgr. 


Hoboken 116.5 , y 26.45 
we Newark ... 124.4 é J 58.79 
% Passaic- 


Clifton .. 181.0 19.73 To Sell ‘Em 


% Paterson .. 141.4 ; ' 21.11 


%& Trenton ... 187.9 . ; 25.51 | te A LL or ‘Em 


N. M. 238.4 , ? 93.30 
w Albuquerque 316.8 ; ; 29.43 Families in the Little Falls market 
spend $9,856,000 for food—$189,- 
N. Y. 145.2 ; ; 1722.7% 500 every week. There’s a solid, 
Albany .... 138.7 ’ ; 20.63 worthwhile chunk of your Central 
% Binghamton 131.3 ’ ’ 12.06 New York State quota in that vol- 

Buffalo ... 125.0 ‘ 67.25 ume. 
Elmira .... 126.1 : y 7.49 
% Hempstead If you're not realizing your full 
Township 373.8 ‘ ’ 122.38 quota in the Little Falls market, 
Jamestown . 122.5 5.87 we'll bet it’s because you're trying 
New York . 124.6 } : 816.27 to reach the market’s 9,200 fam- 
Niagara Falls 145.6 . 11.61 ilies with newspapers the bulk of 
Poughkeepsie 156.8 , ’ 8.47 them don’t read. It just can’t be 

Rochester . 156.1 102. . 53.17 done. 
Rome ..... 153.4 ‘ & 4.53 
Schenectady 121.5 . ; 12.76 The Little Falls Times is the only 
Syracuse .. 139.9 . ; 32.43 daily thoroughly covering the Little 
119.2 . . 9.18 Falls market — effectively and at 

123.6 y . 12.13 low cost. 


189.8 . 349.90 
Asheville .. 148.0 . y 9.69 ° 4 
%& Charlotte .. 199.5 i . 27.82 Little Falls Times 
te Durham ... 147.2 : ; 10.36 LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
%& Greensboro . 228.1 : 23.42 
% Highpoint . 223.7 s . 7.00 Represented by 
% Raleigh 194.8 13.19 The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


, | } 
nee j Salisbury .. 184.3 . : 4.59 
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EVERYBODY 
KNOWS... 


that the best way 
to SELL People is 
to TELL them in 
the Mirror 
The “ork gm read daily 


by nearly everybody in 
Altoona's trading area. 


Whether you sell apparel, food, furniture, 
autos, appliances or anything else, you can 
be sure... 


NOTHING 
SELLS LIKE 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


Facts Prove It! 


EAltoona 
M2irror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's Only Newspaper 
RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


This proves it — 
> Ohi 


‘ 
‘ 
17 


Only the GLOBE 


TIMES covers 
BETHLEHEM! 


Fact: Bethlehem, Penna. sets pace in its 
area with $85 million in retail sales! And 
only the Globe-Times covers the Bethle- 
hem city zone completely. Make sure it's 
on your schedule. 


Che Bethlehem Globe-Times 


Rolland L. Adama, Publisher 
Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc., National Representatives 


RETAIL SALES reancher 


(S.M. 


Forecast for April, i) 


City Nat'l. 
Index inde 
1959 


vs. vs. 
1958 1958 


N. C. (cont’d) 


Wilmington 
% Winston- 
Salem 


%& Fargo 


Ohio 
Akron 
Canton .... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland .. 

*% Columbus 
Dayton 
Elyria 
Hamilton . 


Mansfield 

% Middletown 
Portsmouth 
Springfield . 
Steubenville 
Toledo .... 
Warren 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 


Okla. 


Bartlesville . 
* Muskogee .. 
Oklahoma 


we Eugene 
% Portland 
* Salem 


Allentown .. 
- 257 
. 123.9 
. 169.5 


¥% Altoona 
Bethlehem 
* Chester 


% Harrisburg . 
. U2 
. 128.7 
. 159.5 
. 1978 


Hazleton 
Johnstown 
w Lancaster 
%& Norristown 
Oil City 
Ww Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Reading ... 
Sheren .... 
. 1113 


Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 


156.7 


. 233.9 


140.6 
150.6 


122.2 
153.8 


97.4 
136.0 


. 119.9 


123.4 
113.8 


112.1 


In Ohio's No. | Growth Market... 


$384,454,000 Income 
$6,706 Per Household 


This leading industrial metropolitan area is 
solidly able to buy—in a big way. 75% of 
its 57,300 families are above the $4,000-in- 
come level. 


Retail purchases total $230,129,000, average 
$4,016 per family. Food sales—$1,083 per 
family—amount to $62,030,000. At the other 
end of the scale, automotive sales of $852 
per family add up to $48,792,000. 


Whether it's a staple or a big-ticket item, 
you reach families with plenty of greenbacks 
and quick fingers on the purse strings when 
you schedule the Chronicle-Telegram. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 24,138 ABC 3/31/58 


DOUBLE the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


ust one low-cost 
buy, The Call, puts your 
product in Woonsocket’s $66- 
million retail sales picture*. 
Size? You get a 64,596 ABC 
City Zone (98% Call-cov- 
ered) and populous sur- 
rounding areas .. . totaling 
a 100,000-plus “Bonus Mar- 
ket”. Sell it now through 
Woonsocket’s only local 
daily, the 
*SM ’58 Survey 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: 

WWON, WWON-FM 
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=& Vf: HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M, Forecast for April, 1959) 


City 
City City Nat'l. 
index Index index 
1959 1959 1959 


— 
vs. pr 
1958 


vs. vs. 
1948 1958 1959 


Penna. (cont'd) 


Williamsport 120.5 


158.0 


Pawtucket- 
Central 
Falls 

& Providence . 
%& Woonsocket 


Ss. C. 


%& Charleston 

* Columbia 
Greenville . 

% Spartanburg 


S. D. 


Aberdeen 
we Rapid City.. 
* Sioux Falls. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h your coverage to clinch your 
share of Pawtucket's $116-million retail 
sales!* It's Rhode Island's 2nd largest market, 
sold only by the Pawtucket Times and here's 
why: Pawtucket Times ABC City Zone cover- 
age is 4 times greater than any other daily 
. .. 7 times greater than any other evening 
newspaper! 

*SM '58 Survey 


Pawtucket Times 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Represented Nationally By 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


MARCH 6, 1959 


| 
| 
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-S¥4 HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1959) 


City City 


Ci 

Natt, 

Index index 
59 1959 


Index 
1959 = (Million) 
vs. vs. April 

1958 1958 

103.2 

110.2 

103.2 

97.3 

112.7 


99.2 
106.0 
99.2 
93.6 
108.4 


259.85 
21.89 
20.74 
52.80 
36.17 


Tenn. 
*%& Chattanooga 


Knoxville 


159.2 
. 143.9 
. 138.6 
. 149 


Memphis 
w® Nashville 


169.4 
. 162.4 
- 203.6 
. 181.9 
. 143.0 


Texas 
Abilene 


%& Amarillo 
%& Austin 
Beaumont 
Corpus 
Christi .. 192.3 
*& Dallas . 192.1 
weE!l Paso ... 224.2 
% Fort Worth. 173.4 
. 103.4 
. 183.2 
Laredo . 145.2 
®& Lubbock ... 223.1 
Port Arthur. 155.4 
San Angelo. 163.0 
%& San Antonio 174.0 
. 158.1 
159.9 
. 158.8 
*% Wichita Falls 171.3 


Galveston 
Houston .. 


Texarkana 


Utah 
% Ogden 


Salt Lake 
City 


135.5 
. 147.9 
123.4 


Vt. 


% Burlington 
Rutland 


NEWPORT 
Rhode Island's Top High-Spot City 
and Richest Market 


2nd in New England in Sales Gains 


Newport's March sales will soar 17.3% above 
the national trend, the second highest peak 
in all New England, Sales Management fore- 
casts, 

Sell this top High-Spot City and you've just 
about sold the whole county market. Better 
than 70% of the county's population, income 
and sales are concentrated — isolated — in 
Newport City Zone ... where the Daily News 
sells 88% of the homes. 


The Newport Daily News 
Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


& Wg isn sroncies, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M, Forecast for April, 1959) 


City City 


Va. 


Danville 
% Lynchburg 
%& Newport 
News .. 
Norfolk 
% Portsmouth 
% Richmond 
Roanoke ... 


Wash. 


Bellingham 
*%& Everett 
Seattle 
Spokane 
% Tacoma 
%& Yakima 


W. Va. 


Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


Wis. 


Beloit- 
Janesville 
Green Bay- 
Appleton- 
Neenah- 
Menasha . 
Kenosha 
*%& La Crosse 
% Madison 
w& Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


104.7 
99.1 
183.1 118.1 113.6 


Wyo. 155.6 108.9 
Casper . 205.9 103.1 


*% Cheyenne .. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1959) 
City City 
Index ndex 
1959 1959 
vs. vs. 

1951 1958 


CANADA 
1 


(Million) 


54.9 105.0 


Alberta 
Calgary 
*% Edmonton 


. 137.7 97.0 
. 141.5 107.6 


British Columbia 


Vancouver . 163.1 101.5 


Victoria . 180.3 95.2 


BA Sn Ser Ss. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M. Forecast for April, 1959) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
index index index 
1959 1959 1959 


vs. ¥s. vs. 
1951 1958 1958 


(Million ) 
A 


Canada (cont'd) 
Manitoba 


%& Winnipeg 129.7 111.5 


New Brunswick 
Saint John 157.1 94.0 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 134.7 


Ontario 


Hamilton 
% London 
% Ottawa 
*% Toronto 

Windsor 


Quebec 


% Montreal 158.6 
%& Quebec 138.5 


Saskatchewan 
w Regina 155.8 


When 
Canada 
Buys... 


Retail sales in the Toronto market 
exceed $2,000,000,000 a year. 
And in Toronto 62.7%* of all 

daily newspaper readers read the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
80 King Street West, Toronto 
In the United States: 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Ce a veneer 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. ... 

B. J. Stone elected executive vice 
president, B. L. Meyers vp, domestic 
marketing. 


Allied Chemical Corp... . 

Byron R. Wardle appointed mar- 
keting supervisor, Plaskon plastics and 
resins. 


American Bosch Arma Corp... . 
Richard C. Keane appointed man- 
ager, all product sales, American 
Bosch Division. Robert M. Whelan 
appointed manager, after-market sales. 


American Can Co... 
David G. Bernard named general 
manager, sales, Canco Division. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. ... 

M. Robert Wilson appointed gen- 
eral manager, Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Division. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. ... 

Wesley H. Markson named adminis- 
trative sales manager, Donald J. Jes 
sup manager, Unit Department. 


Carpenter Steel Co.... 


John E. Newlin, Jr., assumes newly 
created post of general manager, sales 
service. T. Allen Washburn succeeds 
him as manager, tool steel sales. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. ... 
Don C. Miller elected marketing 
vice president. 


H. J. Heinz Co.... 
Robert P. Taylor named general 
manager, marketing. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.... 

Jerry D. Weber appointed national 
sales manager, new Family Products 
Department. 


Purex Corp., Ltd.... 

John Hehnke appointed vice presi- 
dent, sales, Allen B. Wrisley Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.... 
John E. Daugherty named sales 
manager, International Department. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. ... 

A. E. Fitzpatrick becomes manager, 
fleet sales department; Frank T. Cor- 
coran appointed manager, truck sales 
department. 


William Underwood Co... . 
James D. Wells appointed director, 
marketing. 


United States Rubber Co... . 
Gerard W. Brooks assumes newly 
created post of director of marketing. 


Vick Chemical Co.... 

D. N. Marshall promoted to man- 
ager, sales operations, Vicks Products 
Division 


Says Fred Heywood, recently 
named director of information 
services for KMOX-TV, St. Louis: 
“Today, more than at any other 
time in the history of advertis- 
ing media, consumer products or 
services are sold on the basis of 
an ‘image.’ There is a broader 
public awareness of a company’s 
personality—an invaluable sym- 
bol which raises you to a higher 
stature over the competitor. Even 
large today find 
that an impersonal approach— 
with the complete support of re- 
search, marketing and merchan- 


corporations 


dising at their command—proves 
costly in the final analysis.” 


Memo to Industry: “Get Personal!” 


Fred Heywood 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


AMA News 
Agency: Jordan, Seiber & Corbett, Inc. 
Acco Products 
Agency: LaPore & Austin, Inc. 
Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 
Aero Mayflower Transit Company, Inc. .. 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin Sidener-Van 
iper, Inc. 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: Charles A. Jessup & Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Credit Indemnity Company .... 
Agency: VanSant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
Amcrican Telephone & Telegraph Company 


(Long Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Baton Rouge State Times 
Bethlehem Globe-Democrat 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Biddeford-Seco Journal 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Brownie Company 

Agency: Stevens, Inc. 


Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Consulting Engineer Publishing Compony .. 

Agency: Waldie & Briggs, Inc. 
Crown Rubber Company 

Agency: Leech Advertising Company 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Dartnell Corp. 

Agency: Arthur C. Barnett Advertising 
Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Diamond-Gardner Cor, 

Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 
Dirilyte Company of America, Inc. 

Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates, Inc. 
F. W. Do Corp 

Agency: G. M. Desteed Company 
g. i. de Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Film Dept. 

Agony Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Eastman Kodak Company 

(Premium Division 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Elyria Chronicle 
Exposition Press 

Agency: Posner, Zabin, Loewy, Stempel, Inc. 


y 
Agency: Royal & De Guzman, Inc. 


First 3 Markets Grow 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Good Housekeeping 
Agency: Grey o> ap ana ds Agency, 
Graphic Calculator C 
Agency: Robertson Buck — 
Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 


Gotsch, Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc, ...... 2nd Cover 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Duncan Hines Institute 
vee Agricultural Advertising & 
esearch Inc. 
Schuyler Hi 
Hote 


Agency: Sidney Pollatsek Advertising, 


idustrial Equipment News 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 


Kansas City Stor 


Lee Fleet System 
Agency: Lang & Leng Advertising 
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ADVERTISERS’ 


INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for 


errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L: Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 
6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Little Falls Times 


Los Angeles Times 
as i Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Agency: Donahue & Coe, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 
Joshua Meier Company, inc 

Agency: Preiss & Brown ‘Advertising 
Meriden Record Journal 

Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 

nc. 


= 
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ow 
~~ 


ws 
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Middletown Press 
Milprint, Inc. 
Agency: Baker, Johnson & Dickinson 
Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 
Missoula (Mont.) Development Company .. 
Agency: S. John Schile Company 


Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
New London Day 
ee Gorden Schonfarber & Associates, 


Newport (R. |.) Daily News ............ 
Norwich Bulletin 


Oklahoman & Times 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Orchids of Hawaii .... 

Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising — 
Oriando Sentinel-Star . 

Agency: Robert Hammond Advertising 


Parker Pen Company . 
Agency: Tatham-Laird Inc. 
Pawtucket Times 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
nc. 
Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Agecy: Advertising Associates 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
John Piain Company 
Playboy 
Agency: Marston & Aubrey 
a terion mar Advertising Institute, 


Agency: Milton Herder Advertising, Inc. 
Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 


urchasing 
Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


Railway Express A 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Reader's Digest Association 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Regency Crafts 
Agency: Arcadiar Advertising Agency 
Rice Leaders of the World Association ... 
Agency: J. Gordon Manchester Advertising, 
Inc. 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 
Sales Tools, Inc, . 
Agency: George F. “Koehnke Advertising | 
Salt Lake Tribune-Desert News & Telegram 
Agency: Francom Advertising Corp. 
San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 
San Jose Mercury News 
Agency: Richard Jorgensen Advertising 
Saturday Evening Post 
—- Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Spott's Mailing Corp. 

Agency: Kent” Dixon Advertising 
Steinman Stations 

(WGAL-TV Lancaster, Pa.) 

Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 


Agency: Gray & oe Advertising 
Teleprompter Cor, 
Agency: Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc. 


Toronto Daily Stor 
Agency: MacLaren Advertising Ltd 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


WDIA (Memphis, Tenn 

Agency: Brick Muller & Asia 
WFGA-TV (Jacksonville, F 

Agency: Bacon, Hartman & F Velibrech?, "Inc. 
WHBF (Moline, Rock Island) - 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson a 
WNDU-TV (South Bend, Ind.) 

Agency: Lincoln J. roe Advertising 

Agency 

Wall St. Journal 

Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates, Inc. 
Woonsocket Call 

as ty Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


WHE SCRATCH PAD 


ace 


Cicero sends a mid-winter memo 
to marketing executives. Let's read 
it and reap: “To live long, it is nec- 
essary to live slowly.” 

- 

Lush: A fellow trving for a new 
“high.” 

. 

Tup Way says Carnation’s con- 
tented cows “are the best kine.” 

e 

And then there was the show-off 
who mentioned “Noah and his dichot- 
omous ark.” 

+ 

The rooster is the traditional alarm- 
clock, but out our way it’s the crow. 
Sounds like a hassle over wages and 
hours 

+ 

The column bows to Reader P. K 
Thomajan, Carlstadt, N.J., for includ- 
ing “Pontiaction” and “precisioneer- 
ed” in his latest book-for-a-buck, 
“Wordeas & Thomajantics.” 

« 

Recommended after-shave lotion: 
Vi-Jon lilac, at a mere 32 cents a 
bottle, including federal tax. 

+ 

Wax-works: Phonograph-record 
plant. 

+ 

Agency VP Henry Obermeyer says 
“What's My Line?” did have a 
bookie (from England, where such 
things are legal); a “safe-cracker” 
(from Yale & Towne, likewise legiti- 
mate); and a stripper, no less than 
Gypsy Rose Lee herself in the flesh. 
Thanks for filling me in, Henry. 

2 

I think it may have been a fellow 
ex-Ayerdale, Ward Seeley, now re- 
tired, who coined the much-used 
phrase, “high-fidelity.” It was for 
Eveready radios some 30 years ago. 
Anybody know for sure? 

s 

Bert Bacharach has a title for one 
of my favorite comics, Victor Borge: 
“The un-melancholy Dane.” 

s 

Shivering stay-at-homes will ap- 
plaud this couplet which popped up 
on “Keep Talking”: “I wish I were 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
; Se mR 


ely 


in the land of cotton. This northern 
weather sure is rotten.” 
+ 
Speaking of popping up, how does 
an inanimate thing like an electric 
toaster know when it’s time to blast- 
off? 
o 
When O'Sullivan, step-father of his 
country, introduced rubber heels, 
they were 25 cents the pair attached. 
Biltrite heels with nylon plug are 
now $1.50. A fellow has to be well- 
heeled today, if you know what I 
mean. 


We're all for canceling cancer, of 
course, but a 25-cent contribution as 
admission to the furnished samples 
of Philadelphia’s new Park Towne 
Place seemed an odd procedure. On 
opening day, more than 2,200 - 
sls: oad the samples, providi 
a neat $550 for cancer research. 


When I was writing Bell Telephone 
copy, we were not allowed to say 
“phone,” but always the longer “tele- 
phone.” This rule has been relaxed. 
Okay, Fellows, now how about put- 
ting that hyphen in “Long Distance”? 


It’s hard to figure these as “extras” 
on a new car: rear-seat speaker, back- 
up lights, glare-proof mirror, visor 
mirror, oil-filter, exhaust-extension, 
luggage-compartment light, under- 
hood light, glove-department light, 
and air-cleaner. Some day, you may 
read: “Steering-wheel optional.” 

- 


Dictum for diehards: “The foolish 


and the dead alone never change 
their opinion.”—Lowell. 


Prescription for Executives 


pajamas. 


love and dented fenders. 


should be a matter of taste. 


It was given quite a play in “Time” and “Reader’s Digest” 
. . . the nap-and-nip school of geriatrics. 


Dr. Sara Jordan, of Boston’s Lahey Clinic, now in her mid- 
seventies, offers a routine for mature execs which imposes no 
hardship on any of us, regardless of age. 


It is spelled out as a NAP after lunch and a NIP before dinner. 


The nap seems the more difficult of the two to arrange. Even 
rest-rooms in executive suites don’t provide beds, slippers, and 


Couches in advertising agencies went out of style some years 
ago when an agencyman’s wife shot him and his Girl Friday 
on one of the things in a surprise attack. 


That was in circumspect Philadelphia, the city of brotherly 


The nip part is much easier. Dr. Jordan prefers a highball, 
but it seems to me that, on an anti-stenotic basis, the form 


Anti-stenotic? I looked it up: A deterrent to stenosis, or nar- 
rowing of the coronary arteries. Cardiologist Paul Dudley 
White suggests two ounces daily. 


The nap-and-nip combination, as I get it, is aimed at tensional 
stresses which topple tycoons before their time. 


All I know is what I read in the papers, as Will Rogers said, 
so I give you nap-and-nip. 


—T.H.T. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


JOLIN PLAIN 


Premium and Incentive Division 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 
444 West Washington Street, Chicago 6 


More readers......more advertising- 


THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays—over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 
tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 


year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s. And another 
reason why the Tribune will produce best for 
you in Chicago! 


